














Don’t be a 


Sueak-peekeor 


At school, home or office consult 


your own reference books—order 


them now! 


A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY by Donald Attwater 
Newly revised and fully up-to-date by a scholar of sound reputa- 
tion, a valuable and comprehensive Catholic reference work. $5.00 


COMPLETE ETIQUETTE by Frances Benton 
Complete modern guide for day-to-day living the correct way. 
Practical and designed for easy reference. A real buy. $1.00 


THE CATHOLIC CONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA 

by Robert Broderick, M.A 
Designed for both religious and layman, highly authoritative and 
easy-to-use desk reference incorporating many excellent eer 

95 

THE OXFORD COMPANION TO AMERICAN LITERATURE 

by James D. Hart 
Third thoroughly revised and expanded edition of this famous 
guide to American literature containing all pertinent changes and 
over 100 new entries, summaries of recent books and additional 
information on writers coming into prominence since the second 
edition was published in 1948. 898 pages. $10.00 


WHAT IS THE INDEX by Rev. Redmond Burke 

Intended for the layman, a presentation of the Church's policy 
and legislation on reading. Includes many titles and authors un- 
der ban, but is primarily designed to give an understanding of 
the concept of the Index ond its right application. $2.75 


THE BOOK OF CATHOLIC QUOTATIONS edited by John Chapin 
The first book of its kind, over 10,000 quotations from liturgical, 
historical, poetic, literary and papish sources. $8.50 


THE POPE SPEAKS edited by Michael Chinigo 

Not encyclical extracts but public talks and articles by Pius XII 
on almost every phase of modern life. Complete articles or really 
substantial and satisfying extracts. $4.50 


THE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 

Contains well over 40,000 quotations, newly revised with the same 
quality and high standards as the famous first edition. New and 
fuller system of cross reference. 1022 pages. $10.50 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE DICTIONARY 
Superbly designed for all normal reference needs of office, home 
or college. Revised edition, thumb indexed. $6.00 


DICTIONARY OF DOGMATIC THEOLOGY by Pietro Parente 

Clear, concise answers to the questions of Faith in everyday lan- 
guage arranged under the headings and personalities of the- 
ological history. Indexed. $5.00 


ROGET’S INTERNATIONAL THESAURUS 
Brand new edition of the famous reference work. New rapid loca- 
tion system incorporated. $5.0 


A PRACTICAL CATHOLIC DICTIONARY by Jessie C. Pegis 


Every important Catholic. word or phrase defined briefly, and 
accurately. $2.95 


il 


A DICTIONARY OF MODERN ENGLISH USAGE by H. W. Fowler 
A work that has come to be regarded as an unfailing guide to 
correct speech and writing—no one has settled as many disputes 
as Fowler. $3.75 


THE EXTERNALS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 

by Msgr. John F. Sullivan 
Widely used standard handbook of Catholic usage giving the ‘’who, 
what, when, how and why’”’ behind the major external phenom- 
enon of the Church’s worship. $4.50 


WEBSTER’S NEW COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


Collegiate level dictionary, newly revised and based on Webster's 
New International. $5.75 


THE OXFORD COMPANION TO ENGLISH LITERATURE 
edited by Sir Paul Harvey 

Classic book of reference to over ten centuries of English litera- 

ture presented in alphabetical order of authors, plot summaries, 

and allusions. 940 pages. Third edition. $10.00 


DICTIONARY OF SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY 

by Bernard Wuellner, S.J. 
Concise ready-reference to the terms most commonly used in 
scholastic philosophy. 1600 entries and sub-entries, —_= dia- 
grams. 


WHITE’S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


For general language translations. 


PAPAL ENCYCLICALS edited by Anne Fremantle 
Designed for easy reference to the many encyclicals touching on 
important themes in Catholic life. $4.00 


A CATHOLIC LAYMAN’S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 

Guide to correct participation in ceremonies, correct terms of ad- 
dress, the giving of stipends and gifts for religious, and many 
other important subjects. $3.95 





THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Order your reference books today! 
FREE GOLD STAMPING 


Any reference book, Bible, or missal ($5.00 or more) will 
be personalized with a one-line name at no extra charge 
if you wish. Simply write “personalise” behind the title 
and print the name to be imprinted on a separate sheet 
attached to the order. 
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CHURCH AND CULTURE 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


Schnurer - Undreiner 


The vital years (350-814) of the in- 
vasion of the Roman Empire and the 
emergence of Western Christian civ- 
ilization are vividly and authorita- 
tively brought into focus. This book 
must have a place on every scholar’s 
shelves. 

592 pp., $7.50 


A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Carmin Mascia, T.O.R. 


A masterly study made smoothly 
usable by an ingenious mechanical 
device. In following the descending 
march of Philosophy from the Renais- 
sance to the nihilism of Sartre, the 
“Golden Thread” of truth has been 
indicated throughout by use of a spe- 
cial font of italics. 

520 pp., $5.00 


THE CHURCH AND 
CREATION 


Colomer - Rockey 


This is a skillful survey of the 
Church’s position in the universal or- 
der of things, in the visible and the 
invisible world. The section on Our 
. Lady is especially fine. 

164 pp., $2.50 


THE SOCIAL MESSAGE OF 
THE EARLY CHURCH 
FATHERS 


Giordani - Zizzamia 


Genesis of the Christian teaching on 
civil and religious obligations deriv- 
ing from completed revelation. An 
examination of the writings of the 
Church Fathers in the second and 
third centuries. 

368 pp., $4.00 


From your bookstore or 
Dept. 4-2493 


ST. ANTHONY 
GUILD PRESS 


Paterson, N.J. 
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ABOUT OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Enrico Arno 


F-sm100 Arno, designer of the new 
cover for The Critic, has been work- 
ing for the past several months on clay 
sketches for a majolika mural to be com- 
pleted in January for the House of 
Theology in Centerville, Ohio. The 
completed work in glazed and colored 
ceramics will be six and a half feet 
high and three and a half feet wide 
and will be placed in the wall of the 
bell tower of the seminary. Mr. Arno 
points out that technical problems such 
as getting precisely the desired colors in 
glazes and knowing the exact rate of 
shrinkage in drying and firing will have 
to be worked out before a full size 
drawing of the mural can be made. The 
drawing will be divided into fifteen 
separate parts, for there are few kilns 
large enough to handle the entire mu- 
ral. The fifteen sections will be set into 
the chapel wall by a mason. 

Though ceramics is not Mr. Arno’s 
main field of artistic expression, he 
studied the craft while a student at the 
Combined State Schools for Free and 
Applied Arts in Berlin where he was 
trained in the fine arts of drawing, 
painting and sculpture as well as in the 
intricate art of lettering under the mas- 
ter, Tobias Schwab. In addition, he 
learned puppetry, metalwork, cabinet- 
making, bookbinding, printmaking, 
typesetting, book and poster design. He 
has incorporated all of these skills into 
his present work as a graphic artist. Mr. 
Arno feels that in applied graphic art 
each job should have the unity of ap- 
proach that only the same hand can 





— 


guarantee. This is especially true of let- 
tering which, Mr. Arno insists, must be 
a part of every design. This means hand 
lettering in most cases. 

Mr. Arno worked at book jacket de- 
sign in Germany, England and Italy 
during the years of World War II. He 
married in 1944 and supported ‘himself 
and his wife as an itinerant portrait 
artist, doing sketches for fifty cents a 
sitting until he found a job with the 
Lux Film Company in Rome doing ads, 
posters and other promotion work. hv 
came to New York in 1947. 

In addition to designing illustrations 
and pictorial maps for magazines such 
as Life, Holiday,.Town and Country, 
Mr. Arno illustrates children’s books 
and designs book jackets and record 
album covers. He also teaches painting 
at Columbia University and heads a 
lettering course at Pratt Institute in 
Brooklyn. His design which has had 
the widest circulation is the Fort Ticon- 
deroga commemorative postage stamp 
which was issued early this year. The 
stamp is considered the best designed 
in the history of the United States Pos 
tal Department. 


er: Watter C. Jaskzevicz, S.J., who 
reviews Russia in Transition and 
Other Essays, by Isaac Deutscher, re 
ceived his Ph.D. in Slavic Studies as 
a George Lieb Harrison fellow at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He spent 
a year in Paris as Fulbright scholar. Pri- 
marily interested in Slavic philology, 
he developed and maintains a special 
interest in events behind the Iron Cur 
tain since his appointment as Director 
of the Institute of Contemporary Rus 
sian Studies at Fordham University. 

Rev. James Tucex, who reviews The 
Red Book of the Persecuted Church. 
by Albert Galter, is Rome correspondent 
for the N.C.W.C. News Service. 

Hemz R. Kuenn, reviewing Yo 
Still Have Your Head, by Franz Schoen 
berner, was formerly co-editor of the 
Berlin, Germany, diocesan paper and 
editor of its insert Blick in die Zeit 
(Look at Our Times). He is now work 
ing in Chicago, and doing free-lance 
writing. 

Ricuarp P. Frissie, reviewing Land 
of Dahori, by Olaf Ruhen, is copy chief 


for a Chicago advertising agency. 
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of Soeur Angele 


Soeur 
Angele 
and the 


BELL 


RINGER’S 
NIECE 





by Henri Catalan 


Be 


Murder and a series of very doubtful “visions” bring 
the world flooding into a remote French village where 
(fortunately) Soeur Angele is in charge of an old peo- 
ple’s home. As always, her presence spells bad luck for 
the murderer, a mixed blessing to the police and de- 
light to readers. Ready $2.50 


WE-SING WHILE THERE’S 
VOICE LEFT 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 


This is the final volume in the series of spiritual books 
for laymen which began with WE DIE STANDING UP. 
Father Van Zeller discusses in concrete detail the way 
the life of the spirit must be lived by contemporary lay 
people—and it will be a very rare reader who does not 
find his particular problems among those dealt with. 

Ready $2.50 


Reminders: 


THE WINDOW IN THE WALL 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


“A succession of observations about the Mass, Holy 
Communion and the Real Presence which not only sur- 
prise in their originality and aptness but impress with 
their profundity and stir devotion.” — Msgr. John S. 
Kennedy in Our Sunday Visitor. $2.75 


SOUND OF A DISTANT HORN 
by Sven Stolpe 





5A master of spiritual overtones is this Swedish novel- 


ist now introduced to America. It’s a novel of subtly real 
people—a dying man—a prideful preacher—and an ag- 


nostic doctor. It is the dying cancer victim that gives. 


the clearest faith insights—but all—and the two wom- 
en who move in their world—make a complex shadow 
picture through which shines the light of faith.”—H. T. 
Handley in The Boston Herald. $3.95 





Order from any bookstore 


The September Trumpet will contain descriptions of all the 
books on our Fall List: reviews of some, extracts from 
others. To get the Trumpet, free and postpaid, write to 


- Michele MacGill at— 
New York 3 
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A Catholic Review of Books and the Arts 


formerly “Books on Trial” 


BRAND NEW NAME— 


The familiar review magazine that has won recognition and favor 
during its fifteen years as BOOKS ON TRIAL is now THE CRITIC, 
A Catholic Review of Books and the Arts. If by chance you missed 
the advance announcements of the name change, you are prob- 
ably surprised—pleasantly surprised, we hope. The broader scope 
of the new title covers more readily the expanded article section 
and the added features which, in addition to the field of litera- 
ture, will include art, music drama, TV, cinema... 


MANY MORE ARTICLES— 


The article section has been expanded. A broader and more diver- 
sified discussion of the arts will be carried on in these columns 
by writers whose names you have come to anticipate as by-lines 
in this magazine. A forecast of writers to appear in future issues 
includes Charles Bracelen Flood, Christopher Hollis, Sir Arnold 
Lunn, Helen C. White—and many other top-notch authors. 


NEW FEATURE COLUMNS— 


In addition to the regular familiar columns, such as Stop Pushing, 
Books for Young Readers, Brief for Murder, Perennial Bookshelf, 
interesting new columns will appear. Spiritual Bookshelf by Father 
Joseph Meaney, M.M., made its debut in the last issue. A reg- 
ular art column appears for the first time in this issue. The 
October issue will bring with it Paul Hume’s music column. 


SAME TOP QUALITY REVIEWS— 


But all this does not mean that the review section is to be sacri- 
ficed. THE CRITIC will remain primarily a book review media. 
The same dependable reviews by critics well-grounded in the field 
which the book covers will continue to be the backbone of this 
magazine. 


SAME SUBSCRIPTION RATES— 


The same reasonable rates of $3.00 for one year or $5.00 for two 
years will continue to bring you THE CRITIC eight times a year. 


SO YOU SEE— 


Nothing wifl be lost, much will be gained. Rather than a change 
in editorial policy, the new title represents a natural growth and 
expansion which we believe will meet the needs and interests of 
our readers. 








Distinguished 


FOR SCHOLARSHIP AND 
LITERARY EXCELLENCE 


Further Papers 


on Dante 


By DOROTHY L. SAYERS 


Author of Introductory 
Papers on Dante 


Writing with the warmth of a true lover of 
Dante and the vigorous mind of a theolo- 
gian, Dorothy Sayers, in eight scintillating 
essays, pits the thought of Dante against 
that of Virgil, Thomas Aquinas, Milton, 
Arthur Eddington, and Charles Williams. 
Dante more than holds his own in these 
exciting intellectual bouts and Miss Sayers 
is a stimulating companion through Heaven, 
Purgatory and Hell. $4.00 


The Holy Fire 


By ROBERT PAYNE 


The first modern book to bring to life a 
dramatic period in the history of the Chris- 
tian Church that is often forgotten—the 
life and times of the early church fathers 
of the Near East. “It is a story of spiritual 
vitality and sheer courage which the West 
ignores to its own spiritual poverty.”—N.Y. 
Times Book Review. Illustrated. $5.00 


Richard of 
Saint Victor 


Selected Writings 


Translated, with an 
introduction and notes by 


CLARE KIRCHBERGER 


The first English translation from the Latin 
of an important medieval writer on the spir- 
itual life. Richard of St. Victor was one of 
the most distinguished members of the 
12th-century Order of Saint Victor at Paris. 
The first to systematize mystical theology, 
his work gave definite shape to the mystical 
ideas of both the East and West. $3.50 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ’ 








DR. BRACELAND 


Editor: As a professional psychiatric social 
worker I especially enjoy your articles and 
reviews of current literature in the fields of 
mental hygiene and psychiatry and religion. 
Dr. Braceland’s article, “The Impact of Psy- 
chiatry on Modern Literature,” was of special 
interest to me. 

DanieEL E. JENNINGS, Jr. 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Editor: Dr. Braceland’s article is like a chorus 
of the genius of science and the genius of 
art directing the Christian writer of our time. 
To date I have read no statement which pro- 
poses the problem with such startling clarity. 
Rev. Emery STEGMAN, S.D.S. 
Don Bosco College 
Newton, New Jersey 


JUNE TREAT 


Editor: As usual, The Critic offered in its 
June issue a treat to the mind and eye. 
Thank you for giving us the addresses of Dr. 
Braceland and Thomas B. Kenedy delivered 
on the occasion of the acceptance of the 
Thomas More Association medal. Congratula- 
tions on “Experiment in Haiti,” made more 
timely by the political disturbances which 
have recently focused national attention on 
the turbulent little island. Alice Curtayne is 
a never-failing scource of mental stimulation. 

F. A. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


NO FINN FAN 


Just recently I was introduced to The Critic— 
your April-May number. It was surely a de- 
lightful experience . . . In the article “Cath- 
olic Books for Young Readers,” by Mary 
Louise Hector, I at last met up with another 
heretic who did not join the seemingly blind- 
ly adoring Father Finn Fan Club. I did ap- 
preciate the kindly but clear-thinking critic- 
ism of these books. 

Sister M. ANNETTE 

Perth, Ontario 


UNMATCHED 


Editor: My wife and I have come upon The 
Critic at our local Cardijn Center and now 
realize what we have been missing. A very 
great deal of the best to be found in criticism 
and review today. We can think of nothing 
to match it in the secular field, even if the 
matter of religious right reason could be set 
aside—which of course it can’t. Nor can we 
think of your equal in this field in the Cath- 
olic Press in this country today. 

Cuartes G. Gros 

San Diego, Calif. 


“FORBIDDEN READING” REPRINTS 


The March issue’s features were particularly 
gratifying. I have a personal predilection for 
Ivan Mestrovic’s art and Ed Fischer’s report- 
ing. Wilfred Sheed’s sketch of Christopher 
Dawson was long desired, and the story on 
the Pius: XII Memorial. Library was un- 


—_ 


usually newsworthy. Most welcome of all 
Father Lynch’s concise but clear explanation 
of Canons 1385 and 1399 and the Index of 
Forbidden Books anticipated and _ resolved 
questions which may and should be in every 
Catholic’s mind but which heretofore haye 
been answered only summarily if at all. 
“Forbidden Reading” would be even mor 

effective, I suggest, if reprints could be pro. 
vided. In view of the reference value of such 
articles I also suggest that together with the 
annual index of reviews in The Critic yoy 
include an index (perhaps by category) of 
feature articles. 

Donatp J. CarBone 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


s,s. 


Reprints of Father Lynch’s article “Forbid. 
den Reading” are available. Individual copies 
will be sent free on receipt of a stamped, self. 
addressed envelope; 2 to 10 copies, 5¢ per 
copy; 11 to 100 copies, 4¢ per copy; over 
100 copies 3¢ per copy. 











CUMULATIVE INDEX 


Editor: Have you ever thought of publishing 
a cumulative index for The Critic? Judging 
by my own experience in trying to locate 
things in past issues, I am sure many other 
would welcome the idea. If you publish thi 
to provoke response you might get som 
letters. 

And while I am at it, I have some double 
of back issues that I am willing to exchange 
one for one, for those I lack. I do not havé 
all of Volume I; all of Volume II; the fir 
five numbers of Volume III; number one 0 
Volume IV. I have doubles of Volume J, 
numbers five and six; Volume VII, number 
one through six; Volume X, number four. 

Or can I induce anybody to find my miss 
ing copies in second-hand bookshops by o 
fering them rosaries I brought from the Hol 
Land. 
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Rev. P. Russens 
Sacred Heart Church 
P. O. Box 4 

Torquay, Saskatchewan 
Canada 






REQUEST FROM CEYLON 


Editor: I am afraid this letter might surpris 
you, coming from such a remote corner of thé 
world. I am a seminarian from Ceylon’s new 
ly-set-up Regional Seminary which is the on 
major seminary in the island. It serves all hej 
six dioceses. I am just finishing my first yea 
of theology. 

Recently I came across a copy of your bool 
review periodical, The Critic, which is jus 
the thing for an ardent book lover. I hav 
been unable to resist the temptation to try 
get a regular copy of this treasure for my: 
Perhaps you will be able to find some kim 
subscriber who will be willing to remail hi 
copy to me after use. I cannot afford to sub 
scribe myself. My thanks will be my prayer 

Bro. Mervyn FerNANnpo 

Regional Seminary 

Ampitiya, Kandy, Ceylon 
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T Is a commonplace that Willa Cather 

was attracted to music, but discus- 
sion of the fact has usually occurred in 
connection with other matters. Thus, 
Edith Lewis, in Willa Cather Living, 
has alluded to it briefly. The exhaustive 
volume of E. K. Brown, completed by 
Leon Edel, furnishes material on her 
musical preferences, and her friendship 
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with Olive Fremstad. Recently Opera 
News contained a valuable article by 
Frank M. Flack noting a list of operas 
in which Willa Cather was interested. 

Dr. Julius Tyndale who knew her so 
well talked often to the present writer 
about her musical likes and dislikes. 
Mrs. W. A. Sherwood, still living in 
Red Cloud, Nebraska, in a letter to me 
says of the novelist: “She was a highly 
emotional person. Never patient under 
worry or disappointment. Tempestuous 
to the point of exhaustion. Music rest- 
ed and calmed her. A release.” 

Mrs. C. M. Creighton of Red Cloud, 
who also knew Willa Cather so well as 
a child, wrote: “I have ‘never known 
another who at the age of twelve years 
had the emotional interest in music 
without any desire to learn to play or 
to produce music herself.” And, again: 
“When I visited her in New York, she 
was exuberant, having just taken the 
Archbishop to the publisher in her own 
hands, and she said ‘Now I have the 
Archbishop safely in Knopf’s hands, I 
am going on a musical spree,’ and in 
the next five days she attended five 
operas.” 

What inclined Miss Cather so much 
toward music is not so readily deter- 
mined as is the fact of inclination. It is 
easy to say she was a great artist and 
that, perhaps, in Chopin or Richard 
Strauss she recognized temperaments 
somehow akin to her own. There might 
be a good deal of truth in the state- 


ment. And appreciation, that over- 
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“SOMETHING THAT WARMS MY HEART” 


Music and Willa Cather 


By LEO VINCENT JACKS 


worked word, might enter the picture. 
Miss Cather was highly intelligent, she 
studied fiercely at whatever attracted 
her, work never frightened her. To 
Mrs. Sherwood she said: “There is 
something in music that warms my 
heart.” And, “I have had to live among 
writers and musicians to learn my 
trade.” 

The recollections of the sisters, Mrs. 
Sherwood and Mrs. Creighton, are very 
near to the heart of the real truth. Mu- 
sic was an object of study for its own 
sake, and not because she ever expect- 
ed to be brilliant at singing or playing. 
Music is a gem with many facets. It is 


Willa Cather at about the. time 
she was writing ‘‘Lucy Gayheart’ 





many things to many people. It was 
not only a kind of sensual bath in 
which she reveled, it was a relaxation 
and a release. When tired of play or 
work, when feeling sick or depressed, 
when in need of restorative, she found 
in the sensuous world of music a pana- 
cea for much that beset her. And in 
addition it is an art that has a smooth 
counterpart in her cadenced prose. 

The lines above may be termed some- 
what abstract reasoning based upon 
premises of a general nature and ideas 
that do not prove a great deal, and 
such criticism has something to support 
it. So, although realizing that mathe- 
matical certainties are not attained in 
literature, it seemed worthwhile to ap- 
proach this question from another side. 
If music were a real and deep passion, 
if it were often before her mind, then 
it should appear often in her daily 
thoughts and in certain portions of her 
writing. Such consideration led to a. re- 
reading of all her known work for mu- 
sical allusions, references, mentions and 
figures of speech which might throw 
light on the question. 

The writer is fully aware of the difh- 
culties that develop in any source study. 
The tendency is to heap up all possible 
points of contact and to prove a theory 
by an overwhelming display of evi- 
dence. Yet some of this evidence may 
be flimsy. Only careful evaluation of 
material leaves a valid picture. 

Curious findings resulted from the 
examination. Of course, two of the nov- 
els, Song of the Lark, and Lucy Gay- 
heart, are about singers and each has 
something about music on nearly every 
page. The same is. true of short stories 
like “The Count of Crow’s Nest,” 
which deals with people who are musi- 
cians. Willa Cather used musicians for 
characters in her fiction as freely as Som- 
erset Maugham used writers in his. 








References, however, may be scat- 
tered, or may be heavily concentrated 
in a few spots and missing everywhere 
else, and if that were true one could 
conclude that the music had been de- 
liberately introduced for the purposes 
of the plot or the characterization, and 
meant nothing more to the writer. To- 
ward a refutation of this kind of think- 
ing, the reading of the entire work 
proved extremely valuable, for it re- 
vealed that Willa. Cather’s references 
to music permeate almost everything 
she wrote. There are few compositions 
that do not contain some remark about 
music, orchestras, operas, singers, com- 
posers, particularly some of the famous 
operatic stars of the day (many of whom 
she knew personally) or musical instru- 
ments. The violin was perhaps her fa- 
vorite. 

All this tends to substantiate the be- 
lief that music so deeply penetrated her 
life that it readily rose to the surface 
when: she wanted to describe some per- 
son, or some thing, or to illustrate some 
difficult concept with a figure of speech. 

Naturally enough the highest num- 
ber of references (over 200) occur in 
The Song of the Lark. Practically 
speaking, at the opposite pole is A Lost 
Lady, with but a single example. It 
may well be that the lost lady, Mrs. 
Forrester, who is painted as a light and 
irresponsible woman though her friends 
loved her dearly, was not in the au- 
thor’s judgment capable of an appre- 
ciation of music, and its absence is a 
delicate way of showing a certain def- 
ciency in Mrs. Forrester’s makeup. 

Some of the very early short stories, 
such as “Tommy the Unsentimental,” 
“A Son of the Celestial,” “The Senti- 
mentality of William Tavenner,” and 
“A Night at Greenway Court” have no 
instances. On the other hand, “Eric 
Hermanson’s Soul,” “The Count of 
Crow’s Nest,” “The Prodigies” and “A 
Singer's Romance” abound in examples. 
But the first novel, Alexander's Bridge, 
is very sparing in its use of musical 
allusion. 

Such considerations lead one to be- 
lieve that the novelist far from using 
her materials rashly, employed them in 
deliberate and premeditated fashion. An 
artist in every sense, she was surely no 
less an artist when she turned to music 
to help her express herself. 

In prose and poetry the same pre- 
dilection appears. With respect to poet- 
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ry, one might well reason that it is a 
field in which a somewhat solitary per- 
son, as indeed she frequently was, could 
occasionally let herself go and be as 
emotional and outspoken as one could 
wish. But such is not the case. She is 
as grave, thoughtful, sincere and re- 
strained in poetry as in prose. Her one 
volume of poetry was April Twilights. 
Twelve poems show such instances as 
we are looking for, “Spanish Johnny” 
leading with five. But the general spread 
of references over the whole book is 
noticeable. 

It is seldom in any of her books that 
examples are extremely numerous (ex- 
cluding the works specifically about 
musicians): for example, some twenty- 
four instances appear in My Antonia 
(1918), ten in My Mortal Enemy 
(1926), twelve in Death Comes for the 
Archbishop (1927), one hundred and 
one in Lucy Gayheart (1935), twelve 
in On Writing (1949). These samples 
indicate the steady recurrence of her 
interest. But they also indicate that she 
had her likes and dislikes well under 
control, and though she loved music, 
music did not rule her. In passing one 
might note that the last book mentioned 
above is not fiction, and represents very 
mature thoughts about some aspects of 
her art. 


H= EMPLOYMENT of music is always 
eloquent, and sometimes deeply 
penetrating. In My Mortal Enemy, 
there is a scene following a party. It 
is two o'clock in the morning, all the 
guests but two have gone home. The 
lights are turned low. Everyone is in a 
somewhat tired and thoughtful mood. 
After a reference to Norma: “Her friend 
went to the piano and commenced the 
Casta Diva aria, which begins so ‘like 
the quivering of moonbeams on the wa- 
ter. It was the first air on our old music 


_ box at home, but I had never heard it 


sung—and I have never heard it sung 
so beautifully since . . . the song grew 
and blossomed like a great emotion.” 
In Death Comes for the Archbishop, 
there is a beautiful description of a 
man: waking from sleep and hearing in 
his half waking and half dreaming mo- 
ments the ringing of an Angelus bell, a 
sound that transports him to Rome near 
St. John Lateran, and softly recalls old 
memories: “. . . he yet heard every 
stroke of the Ave Marie bell, marvel- 
ling to hear it rung correctly (nine 


quick strokes in all, divided into threes} PE/ 
with an interval between) and from 4 
bell with a beautiful tone. Full, clear, 
with something bland and suave, each 
note floated through the air like a globe 
of silver.” The scene is developed at 
some length and the persuasive and al 
most magical power of the bell music 
carries the hearer in his dreams even 
to the far East. 

Later in the same book is a vivid 
scene in which a Mexican boy Pablo 
plays the banjo: “When this strange 
yellow boy played it there was softness 
and languor in the wire strings, but 
there was also a kind of madness, the 
recklessness, the call of wild countries 
which all these men had felt and fol ** 
lowed in one way or another. Through 
clouds of cigar smoke, the scout and thef wl 
soldiers, the Mexican rancheros and the§f at 
priests, sat silently watching the bent of 
head and crouching shoulders of the§f te: 
banjo player, and his seesawing yellow§ ev 
hand, which sometimes lost all forml be 
and became a mere whirl of matter ing 1: 
motion, like a patch of sandstorm.” § q 

It will soon become noticeable to™ w 
anyone studying such references that ci 
though she liked orchestras, and got af th 
great deal of delight out of instrumen{} m 
tal music, and was. particularly fond o 
chamber music, she showed a remark 
able tendency to lyricize over vocal mu 
sic, and from this point to go sometimes 
into rapt admiration for a singer she 
liked. Not that she neglected an artis 
with a violin like Yehudi Menuhin, but 
she felt the keenest kind of interest in 
concert and operatic singers. (Robert 
Magidoff’s recent biography of Yehudi 
Menuhin draws a charming picture of 
Miss Cather’s love for children, and her 
admiration for the artist as well as her 
association with the whole Menuhin 
family.) 

In theory, an opera differs from othet 
sorts of theatrical production. No. one 
goes to hear Carmen, for example, to 
learn the story for everyone knows the 
story. One attends to hear how certain 
interpretations are accomplished, to com 
pare the present performance with both 
previous performances and _ absolute 
standards. It is a study in excellence, 
not a piece of novelty, except insofar as 
a new voice may momentarily lend 4 
novelty. And. people who hope to excel 
in opera have to keep that goal of ex 
cellence always before their attention. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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PEACEFUL INFILTRATION 


Catholics, Converts 
and Writers 


By G. B. STERN 


Pa zoup Catholic writers write about 
Catholicism?” was a question 
which arose recently in a Brains Trust 
at the Cenacle Convent on the heights 
of Hampsted; a Brains Trust with a 
team whose brains you could trust, how- 
ever flippant their answers might sound 
before you had time to ponder them. 
I cannot remember exactly whether the 
question was “Should Catholic writers 
write about Catholicism?” or more spe- 
cifically “—write Catholic novels?” In 
the latter case, it depends what you 
mean. by Catholic novels. They divide 
roughly into two kinds: those which 
from the moment of the author's first 
conception are deliberately intended to 
build on a Catholic theme, show forth 
a Catholic problem; and the other kind 
where the novelist’s central theme hap- 
pens to be quite otherwise, “quite nor- 
mal” a non-Catholic might say, with no 
special intention of bringing in Cath- 
olicism—C“Why do you Roman Cath- 
olics always have to drag your religion 
into everything?” )—and it simply brings 
itself in, and then spreads like dry rot, 
only with the opposite effect.. Call it 
conquest by peaceful infiltration. A 
member of the Brains Trust, Pamela 
Frankau, when called upon by the 
Chairman, expanded on that very point 
of the sheer impossibility of keeping 
it out. 

As an instance, after I read Alexan- 
der Woollcot’s moving account of the 
Archer Shee case, and discussed it with 
a Catholic friend, I remember my petu- 
lant reactions when she was so puzzled 
that there should be any doubt about 
the “Winslow boy’s” innocence and his 
father’s belief in him—“But they'd have 
to believe him; they were a Catholic 
family, weren’t they?” 
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“I don’t know; what difference would 
that make?”—(and to myself: “Need she 
drag it into everything?” ). 

“But, my dear, all the difference!” 
She floundered, unable to explain what 
was obvious to her: that aware of his 
son in a state of grace, going to con- 
fession, going to Communion, his fa- 
ther must also have recognized as a 
matter of course that these things would 
condition his behaviour, and therefore 
that the boy’s persistent denial over 
pinching a five-shilling postal order 
could be no lie. 

When I was being instructed in the 
Faith, I asked Father Mangan uneas- 
ily: “I needn’t ever write about Cath- 
olicism, need I?” “No, no,” he reas- 
sured me, “no need for that, no need 
at all.” And then added sotto voce: “But 
you won't be able to help it.” And he 
was perfectly right, as usual; although 
ten years ago I would never have be- 
lieved him; it began seeping into my 
novels, almost unnoticed ‘even by my- 
self; in fact, probably more noticeable 
to fellow-Catholics. In 1947, however, 
I left the Farm Street Presbytery say- 
ing to myself: “That's a very silly old 
man!” 

The audience at the Brains Trust 
were loudly applauding Pamela Fran- 
kau’s speech, when the Chairman, 
Michael de la Bedoyere, suddenly es- 
pied me, and without any of the scru- 
ples that a Chairman should have at 
conscripting a mere harmless member 
of the audience, asked me to speak of 
my experiences in the same line. . . 





G. B. Stern’s latest novel, “Seventy 
Times. Seven,” will be published this 
fall by Maemillan. 


which were much the same as Pamela’s 
except that I used as illustration the 
prophecy of that wise old Jesuit who 
had so surely known the way it would 
work out. 

But you won't be able to help your- 
self . . . I have just finished a novel— 
readers must forgive this perpetual “I” 
and “me”—entitled Seventy Times Sev- 
en, from a quotation not specifically 
Catholic; most Christians know it, 
though many of us are liable to slip up 
over the exact wording of those two 
verses from St. Matthew. The mistake 
which gave me the keenest pleasure 
because of its opportunity to correct 
one of the most brilliant intellects of 
our time, occurred when I wrote con- 
gratulating him on his seventy-seventh 
birthday, and in his reply he remarked 
that seventy-seven was the number of 
times we were supposed to forgive our 
brother his sins . . . And seeing him 
thus delivered into my hands, I sweetly 
drew his attention to the fact that it 
was not seventy-seven times but four 
hundred and ninety . . . which left him 
only three more claims on my forgive- 
ness. 

Returning to my own almost inevita- 
ble surrender to what has become a 
writers second nature, as an effective 
start to Chapter One of a new novel 
I planned for my heroine, Janice, to 
exclaim at a name in the death an- 
nouncements on the front page of The 
Times, and for her friend Audrey, who 
lived in the country but had come up 
to London for the day, to comment on 
what she had just said. But when is one 
most likely to be looking down the 
death column? When one has finished 
one’s breakfast. And why should a 
friend from the country already be 
there for breakfast? No, she could not 
be staying in London for a night or 
two; that would damage the plot in its 
early stages. Therefore my obvious solu- 
tion was to make “Audrey” a Catholic; 
and because The Times was not pub- 
lished on a Sunday, let it be a holiday 
of obligation, so that she came up to 
London for early Mass. But from the 
moment I decided to make her a Cath- 
olic for this small technical reason, she 
took matters into her own hands, and 
without my forcing it, started thinking 
Catholic, behaving Catholic, right 
through the book; a sort of leavening 
process. And towards the end, here was 
Janice, after the death of another friend, 
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asking Audrey on the telephone: “Isn’t 
there something that Catholics do. . .” 
groping for the right phrase to request 
a Mass to be said for her “private in- 
tention.” 

And a further illustration of the same 
point, when Pamela Frankau’s father, 
Gilbert, was very ill, I told him truth- 
fully and not just to cheer him up, 
how very much I had liked his new 
novel. “I’m so glad,” he replied, “be- 
cause it isn’t easy to write about Cath- 
olics when you're not a Catholic your- 
self.” 

“Nonsense, Gilbert, of course you're 
a Catholic. It comes out in every line 
of that book.” 

“Does it? Does it really?” and his 
voice vibrated with eagerness to believe 
that what I said was true. 

A few months later, to everyone’s sur- 
prise who had seen him during his ill- 
ness, he made what looked like a full 
recovery, and did not allow his family 
to know that actually he had received a 
death sentence. None of us, except his 
wife, had known he was having in- 
struction and would die an ardent prac- 
tising member of the Faith. Yet when 
I had spoken to him about his novel, 
I recognised his potential Catholicism 
and somehow knew that it could not 
have come through like that, merely as 
a result of “mugging up” his subject; 
it was latent in him, and as far as I 
was concerned he had been “suspect” 
from the moment of reading it. 

Of course there have been many 
novels by authors who deliberately 
chose Catholicism for their characters, 
engaging them in some struggle rele- 
vant to the theme. When I was very 
young, I seized hold of every new novel 
by Robert Hugh Benson, and skipping 
the “Catholic bits,” devoured the rest 
of it for what was always a thrilling, 
well-planned story. It did not concern 
me then that Robert Hugh Benson was 
Monsignor Benson, and the parts I 
skipped were the raison d'etre for the 
book. And nowadays the novels of Gra- 
ham Greene, Evelyn Waugh, Bruce 
Marshall, and several others fall into 
the same category. 


Tanne to Archbishop Roberts, one 
of the stars of the team, during an 
interval of the Brains Trust, we sud- 
denly discovered we were in agreeable 
disagreement over recommending Cath- 
olic books to very recent converts, or’ to 
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catechumens, or those hovering on the 
brink but unable to make up their 
minds whether or not they wished for 
instruction. Not novels, certainly, how- 
ever orthodox; because readers usually 
cannot resist identifying themselves 
with a situation or character in fiction; 
while apologetics would give them less 
chance for personal identification. Our 
choice began by tallying in a most 
gratifying way—gratifying to me, that 
is!—on the first half-dozen to push down 
their throats, starting off with The 
Mass in Slow Motion and The Creed 
in Slow Motion by Ronald Knox, and 
St. Francis de Sales’ Introduction to 
the Devout Life, and The Spirit of St. 
Francis de Sales by his contemporary 
and close friend, Camus, Bishop of 
Belley. I was tumbling out more and 
more titles, conversion stories easy to 
assimilate, setting forth and clarifying 
the case for Catholicism and always an 
enormous help in anticipating and deal- 
ing with the troubles almost bound to 
come up in spite of a thousand differ- 
ing individualities: Arnold Lunn’s Now 
I See; Daphne Pochin Mould’s Rock of 
Truth, and two or three more fascinat- 
ing conversion stories on the lighter 
side and for those who enjoy a col- 
loquial way of writing about religion: 
Three Ways Home by Sheila Kaye- 
Smith and Reproachfully Yours by Lu- 
cile Hasley, which I have heard most 
warmly recommended by Father Gerald 
Vann when he was giving a retreat. I 
then suggested what was not a conver- 
sion story, but also on the light side, 
and informed by a bracing sense of hu- 
mour like a pleasant wind on a stuffy 
day Shepherd's Tartan, by Sister Mary 
Jean Dorcy, O.P. Among those for juve- 
nile reading—and most of us are juve- 
niles in these early stages!—Marigold 
Hunt's St. Patrick’s Summer has long 
been a special favourite of mine. A 
further random selection for those adults 
who definitely prefer to remain adult: 
No Abiding City by Bede Jarrett, and 
his Meditation for Lay People; Thomas 
Merton; Frank Sheed’s Theology and 
Sanity; The Letters of Dom Chapman; 
and ‘Henri Gheon’s life of St. Therese 
de Lisieux to precede reading her His- 
toire d'une Ame and make sure the 
Little Flower should not be condemned 
as too sweet and sentimental without 
réalising that these epithets are no more 
than skin-deep. Von Hugel’s Letters to 
a Niece, Chesterton’s Orthodoxy, Hu- 


bert von Zeller, Karl Adams, Leo Trese, § A. 
Fulton Sheen . . . But I was hardly 
launched even into a preliminary cata- 
logue, when Archbishop Roberts said 
that he usually turned converts loose 
in a good Catholic library to browse for 
themselves, without any further specific 
recommendations. 

I looked respectfully at the beautiful 
cyclamen sash, insignia of his high eccle- 
siastical rank, and enquired whether it 
were permitted to disagree utterly and 
totally and entirely with an Archbish- 
op? Apparently it was not an excon- 
municable offence. So I spoke out 
against this browsing for the unini- 
tiates: 

“Have you ever watched them ] 
browse? They drift helplessly round the 
shelves wanting something to read that bu 
will just touch the spot, without being § wi 
able to tell what spot, or where it’s sit § th 
uated. And then when they feel they've § bu 
been there too long, they take two org m 
three books to the busy librarian at the§ Tl 
desk, with a vague ‘Is this good?,’ ‘Shall f gt 
I like this?,’ ‘I think I’ll have this one’ § le 
not ‘T’'ll have this one,’ firmly, but If 1 
think—.’ You are the professionals, thef an 
doctors; you know what medicine may a 
cure what ailment; and in a lesser de§ ed 
gree, so are we who have ever had any-§ fo 
thing to do with reviewing or publish 
ing books, and can tell by opening one§ C 
in about three places and getting the§ ti 
smell of it: “This is it!’ or ‘Not on yourf ni 
life!’ And we know, or ought to, what 
stage they’re at, what they need and can 
assimilate, what will quicken them and 
what might put them off. But browsers 
take out the wrong book—(wrong forf 
them, not necessarily for other brows§ 
ers)—and real harm can be done.” be 

After a moment's thoughtful reflec th 
tion, my broadminded Archbishop re} 4 
marked that there was a lot in what Jf th 
said—(though as usual when I get toog > 
positive, there was a lot of over-state 
ment in what I said). Sick animals do 
find their own remedy, and I suppose 
to a certain extent those seeking the 
truth in religion are sick, or they would 
still be having a fine time and rumbusti- 
ous health without it; but most of us 
would acknowledge we are too ignorant 
to prescribe the sovereign remedy for out 
own healing. I have encountered de 
vout catechumens startled and shocked 
by a certain Catholic author’s attrac 
tive idiom explaining the sacred mys 

(Continued on page 62) 
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= POSITION of affairs described by 
) Dryden, “and he a god who could 
+f but read and spell,” is over and done 
gf with and the problem nowadays is not 
-f that of achieving a literate population 
ef but of the uses that this comparatively 
rf modern accomplishment shall be put to. 
ef The nineteenth century witnessed the 
| great efforts at popular education which 
Bled to this state of affairs, so that it is 
]f rare at the present time to encounter 
e§ anyone who cannot read, who has not 
y§ at least the ability to decipher the print- 
efed or written word, who is not, there- 
y-§ fore, technically literate. 

rf John Russell Lowell’s A Fable for 
ef Critics describes graphically the situa- 
ef tion of the great numbers of the tech- 
wf nically literate as 

tf §6A reading machine, always wound up and 
n going, 

4 He mastered whatever was not worth know- 
ing. 

af When we look round at the vast pro- 
sf duction of the printed word that is to 
be found everywhere in the world at 
cf the present time—it has been called the 
ef dysentery of the press—we are seeing 
lf the final result of the movement which 
yf by teaching all to read put into their 
e§ possession a powerful means for self- 
lof improvement (that was the nineteenth 
seg century emphasis) and as a by-product 
ef (which belongs to our time also) gave 
ldf them an addiction to the printed word 
tf Which amounted almost to a disease. 
sf Round generalizations of that kind 
ntf stand in need of qualification at many 
wf points; the general availability of knowl- 
lef edge to all who can read, the vast re- 
sdf sources of modern education, even the 
chability to cope with the complications 
sfand technicalities of modern life, re- 
quire a degree of technical literacy that 
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The “Common Man’s” 
| Use of Literacy 


By LANCELOT SHEPPARD 


is far in advance of what was necessary 
at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Nevertheless the problem remains, 
and as time goes on becomes more acute 
as other addictions are acquired which 
instead of lessening the difficulties 
merely add to them. Television, the cin- 
ema, the strip cartoon, the illustrated 
periodical, have accentuated the tend- 
ency to “think in cliche.” “Reading,” 
said Arthur Helps in the last century, 
“is sometimes an ingenious device for 
avoiding thought” (Friends in Council). 
Among great masses of people it has 
grown to be the substitute for it and, 
at a further stage, the ability to absorb 
captions, headlines and slogans is yet 
another substitute. 

How did this situation arise? Its com- 
plex origins lie deeper than the nine- 
teenth century movement for popular 
education. The whole development of 
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modern life in all its phases has acted 
as a contributory factor, but the prob- 
lem is basically a cultural one and like 
all problems of this nature complete 
information on its growth and develop- 
ment needs much research if we are 
to arrive at the truth. 

Some of the preliminary field work 
has recently been done by Richard Al- 
tick of Ohio State University. In his 
book The English Common Reader, A 
Social History of the Mass , Reading 
Public, 1800-1900, he has given us, 
what was sorely needed, an exploration 
in all its ramifications of the growth of 
literacy in nineteenth century England. 
He tells us that his volume is “an at- 
tempt to study, from the _historian’s 
viewpoint, the place of reading in an 
industrial and increasingly democratic 
society. It is the story of how, through 
numberless tribulations, and against 
what sometimes appeared to be hope- 
less odds, there took root and eventually 
flourished in nineteenth century Eng- 
land a revolutionary social concept: 
that of the democracy of print.” 

That summary of the contents of the 
volume is a very adequate statement of 
the nineteenth century phenomenon; 
the author has put his finger on what 
is the mainspring of the whole affair— 
the inter-relation of democracy and lit- 
eracy—and though he is writing of it 
as it was manifested on a very small 
portion of the globe the general pattern 
is true enough for the English-speaking 
world and in much of Europe, wherever 
in fact there exists a country that is 
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not, in the technical sense, backward. 
The greater part of the book is con- 
cerned with the nineteenth century 
which was the period when the English 
“Common Reader” came into his own. 
Right from the beginning there emerges 
the connection between literacy and 
democracy with the huge sales of Tom 
Paine’s The Rights of Man, the pop- 
ular counterblast to Burke’s Reflections 
on the Revolution in France. Children 
of the poor had begun to learn to read 
in the Sunday schools: “To the horror 
of the well-intentioned people who had 
started thousands of Sunday schools, 
and to the sardonic satisfaction of those 
who had warned against such foolish- 
ness, the chickens hatched in the 
schools had come home to roost wear- 
ing liberty caps.” Thus at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century the 
emergence of a reading public among 
the poor brought the country to grips 
with a major social problem. As a coun- 
terblast to Tom Paine and the vulgar- 
ities of the chapbooks, broadsides and 
ballads purchased very cheaply from 
peddlers and at country fairs and mar- 
kets Hannah Moore and other “Evan- 
gelicals” produced the cheap Repository 
tracts designed to look like the pamph- 
lets they were intended to supersede. 
They were at once a huge success. Not 
only was it the beginning of the mass 
production and distribution of reading 
matter but, together with the radical 
political tracts, these popular. media 
served to form the reading habit among 
great portions of the population where 


it had not existed beforehand. The po- ~ 


litical propagandists and the evangelical 
tractmongers had, as Professor Altick 
puts it, between them “opened the book 
to the common English reader. But was 
it merely a book—or a Pandora’s box of 
infinite trouble?” 

Very briefly the answer to the ques- 
tion is both. And the rest of the book 
is an account of the growth of the read- 
ing habit and of the increase of the sup- 
ply of reading matter of all sorts 
throughout the ensuing century down 
to 1900. The story of the book trade, 
of rising costs, the emergence of the 
cloth bound book, the circulating li- 
brary, the examination of the periodical 
and newspaper industry when it was 
already beginning to take some of the 
shape in which we know it now and to 
sow some of the seeds whose fruits are 
with us in this latter half of the twen- 
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tieth century, are all matters of im- 
mense interest in this sphere which 
deserve an article to themselves. 

The provision of good literature at 
a cheap price had to surmount not only 
the difficulty of costs and circulation but 
also the obstacle of debased taste among 
the mass of readers. Professor Altick 
has a significant paragraph on one as- 
pect of this problem showing how taste 
could be vitiated at an early age: 

The quality of the school reading books 
aroused Matthew Arnold’s ire in his school- 
inspector's report for 1860. . . . “Dry scien- 
tific disquisitions,” Arnold wrote, “and lit- 
erary compositions of an inferior order, are 
indeed the worst possible instruments for 
teaching children to read well. But besides 
the fault of not fulfilling this, their essen- 
tial function, the ill-compiled reading books 
have, I say, for the poor scholar, the graver 
fault of actually doing what they can to 
spoil his taste, when they are nearly his 
only means of forming it. I have seen 
school-books belonging to the cheapest, and 
therefore the most popular series in use in 
our primary schools, in which far more 
than half of the poetical extracts were the 
composition either of the anonymous com- 
pilers themselves, or of American writers 
of the second and third order; and these 
books were to be some poor child’s Anthol- 
ogy of a literature so varied and so power- 


ful as the English!” 

A few years later Arnold returns to 
the same topic, remarking: “The whole 
case that the government . . . makes of 
the mighty engine of literature in the 
education of the working classes, 
amounts to little more, even when most 
successful, than giving them the power 
to read the newspapers.” Once more 
we are back at the problem of tech- 
nical literarcy, for the newspaper and 
popular periodical press was the first 
medium of mass communication in a 
sense that Paine’s and Hannah Moore’s 
tracts could never be. 

It is not for lack of books that peo- 
ple nowadays are prevented from read- 
ing them. In neither Britain nor the 
United States can there be any com- 
plaint, says Professor Altick, that, save 
for newly published titles, books are 
too dear. “Education has enlarged the 
reading public, and to some extent en- 
lightened it” but it has only begun the 





Books mentioned in this article: 

Tue Enciish Common Reaper, A Social 
History of the Mass Reading Public, 1800- 
1900, by Richard Altick. 430 pp. University 
of Chicago Press. $6. 

Tue Uses or Literacy, Changing Pat- 
terns in English Mass Culture, by Richard 
Hoggart. 319 pp. Essential Books. $5. 


task, has taken the wrong turning at 
least as often as the right one and it js 
still true to say in 1957, as it was at the 
beginning of the century when George 
Gissling made the remark, that “the 
public which would feel no lack if all 
book-printing ceased tomorrow, is enor- 
mous.” 


WwW ALL the various obstacles raised 
by present day technical achieve. 
ments and placed in the way of any. 
thing but ephemeral or strictly utili- 
tarian reading (reduced to a minimum 
by modern methods of lay-out, etc..) the 
future is hard to discern; although the 
past. has some lessons to offer us the 
problems of the present are in some 
respects so very different that it is dan 
gerous to think in terms of the nine 
teenth century. This emerges very clear 
ly from Richard Hoggart’s The Uses of 
Literacy, Changing Patterns in English 
Mass Culture which, like Professor Al 
tick’s work, although it refers to Great 
Britain, contains information and draws 
conclusions that are by no means cor 
fined to that country. Indeed they are 
valid, it appears, for the English-speak 
ing world. Although the American rea¢- 
er may find his lack of familiarity with 
the publications and entertainers cited 
a difficulty, he may well find it inter 
esting to judge how closely Mr. Hog 
gart’s conclusions fit the American 
scene. 

Mr. Hoggart portrays the decay of 
a many-sided way of life which involved 
a delicate system of loyalties. Of course 
it was nurtured on poverty and with the 
disappearance of unemployment and its 
attendant evils other more admirable 
things have gone too. Mr. Hoggart is 
glad, as who would not be, that the 
“working class” (a modern euphemism, 
I take it, for the under-educated) né 
longer live on the brink of déstitution, 
but he points out that the money they 
now have to spare exposes them to 
other, newer, and more deleterious im 
fluences. More than ever before efforts 
are being made to gratify their tastes- 
in clothes and cosmetics, newspapers 
and periodicals, books, films, radio. And 
the emphasis is on gratification—gratift 
cation of prejudices and appetites of 4 
grosser kind that are cunningly (and 
scientifically) stimulated. 

You can flip through a popular maga 
zine, spend an hour or so at a movie 

(Continued on page 51) 
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EUROPEAN VIEW OF OUR FILMS 


An Image of the U. S. A. 


OMETIME in my schooldays I remem- 

ber deserting the rare August sun 
of these climes to bury myself in a 
cinema with Moonlight Over Miami 
or some such glossy piece from Holly- 
wood. All that synthetic lusciousness— 
those blondes and guitars and dress suits 
and that distant surf—I converted into 
my own violet world of fantasy indiffer- 
ent alike to the real shores of Leinster 
or of Florida. With the question—is this 
America?—the song of experience be- 
gins. Hollywood itself is the first image 
of American life to be deciphered. You 
find your way backstage behind the col- 
ossal myth, introduced perhaps by 
Minnelli to The Bad and the Beautiful, 
picking your way among the discarded 
and too familiar “sets,” noting the apa- 
thetic lines of uninterested extras, 
glimpsing the ruthless competition of 
the great in The Big Knife, and the 
debris behind the fronts of Sunset 
Boulevard. Here you might settle down 
with the conclusion that the bad far 
outweighs the beautiful, and that Holly- 
wood represents the Monstre Gai and 
Malign Fiesta of our age. A superior 
attitude to its mass quality, intellectual 
and artistic, may even in all innocence 
be dubbed “European.” 

The sensible thing though is to learn 
from the analogy of books and become 
selective. You find that even Hollywood 
has its select list and its classics! You 
begin to deduce more from the docu- 
mentary or semi-documentary and to 
take note of the films shot on location. 
The farther you go, the less innocent 
your seeing eye. You cannot, for in- 
stance, fancy yourself really in New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, setting out for 
Moby Dick in the Pequod when you 
know some of it was shot in Youghal, 
Cork. Nevertheless, though even the 
visual image cannot be trusted implicit- 
ly, the camera should be able uniquely 
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By REV. PETER R. CONNOLLY 


to introduce the outsider to the Amer- 
ican scene—at least to the land itself 
and the surface features of a way of life. 

Passing dispersedly over that surface 
the most casual eye catches, precisely 
as being “foreign” to us, things like 
these: the bright colour of hats and 
clothes, the large and flashy cars, shoot- 
ing irons on cops, the signs exhorting 
you to keep your city clean or to clean 
your teeth or to talk to the Lord, the 
ice-box in every kitchen, crewcuts, per- 
fect dentures, pressed and natty clothes 
even on the bum or down-and-out, a 
lot of suntan, but also the urban Amer- 
ican face dried out in flat papery planes, 
the frequency of coloured faces, rodeos 
and flower shows in county towns, elab- 
orately artificial and childlike except for 
the batteries of leggy pulchritude, turn- 
pikes and parkways on the roads, and 
the railroad passing through level-cross- 
ings unhedged and unbarred and out 
royally over the lonely land. 

The land itself, a great chunky rhom- 
boid of map to most of us, has been lit 
up only in spots by the cinecamera. The 
New York skyline and the rolling prai- 
rie of the Great Plains have been re- 
duced in any case to photographic 
cliches in the illustrated magazines. But 
we catch more intimate glimpses of 
New York, especially of Central Park, 
in the Cukor and Kanin comedies. (The 
Marrying Kind, It Should Happen to 
You, etc.), and a quite exceptional face 
to face view of Skid Row in a recent 
documentary, On the Bowery. Personal 
luck of course can severely limit one’s 
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experiences in this line. For what they 
are worth, these were moments of real 
discovery to me—Ford’s shots of Monu- 
ment Valley, a lunar landscape of mesa- 
rock cathedrals, black and white in 
Stagecoach and in burning colour in 
The Searchers; Flaherty’s oil pumps 
working in the tropical swamps of 
Louisiana Story (the first time I real- 
ized there was a subtropical belt in the 
States); the Arizona settings for Okla- 
homa; the grain elevators in Kansas as 
shot by Joshua Logan in Picnic, and in 
fact the whole Labour Day picnic itself. 

Only on occasion does a major film 
set out to convey the complete sense of 
a particular region, drawing on real 
background noises and local folk-tunes 
to build a poetic or impressionist pic- 
ture. By these means, however, I was 
introduced to the Mississippi Valley in 
The River and to the Dust Bowl in 
The Grapes of Wrath, catching, I be- 
lieve, the geographical atmosphere and 
the human flavour of these regions. Last 
year I had a rather quick flight over sev- 
eral regions in a PAA feature called 
U.S.A., which left me eager for a more 
intimate and atmospheric picture of 
New England in particular, also of New 
Mexico and the Deep South again 
(despite a vivid memory of the South- 
ern kitchen in Member of the Wed- 
ding, despite Intruder in the Dust and 
even Baby Doll). 

Many films of course can treat their 
settings only in an incidental fashion, 
or use them for non-realistic purposes— 
for instance the tantalizing dreamlike 
shots of Alabama villages in The Night 
of the Hunter, or the abstract aspects of 
Phenix City, Alabama in Phenix City 
Story, or Fritz Lang’s nocturnal city 
scenes transformed by his personal vision 
into something Germanic and Euro- 
pean, somberly portending atrocity and 
terror (Woman in the Window, etc.). 


1} 








Nevertheless more and more Hollywood 
films of the last decade impress us with 
sharply realized local backgrounds, 
whether urban—seedy and claustropho- 
bic (A Streetcar Named Desire, Marty), 
or epical—outdoor like the Texan earth 
of Giant sprouting its oil derricks from 
the ochre plains beside the old water- 
holes. Even in relatively minor films, 
such as Joshua Logan’s Picnic or Bus 
Stop, I fancy one can detect a specifical- 
ly American sense of the physical scene 
and of physical things. The material 
accoutrements of the States appear to us 
not only new, powerful and clean, but 
are presented with a splendid brazen 
physicality. Caught by such an eye be- 
hind the camera a luxurious bus pull- 
ing across the Montana plain in a snow- 
storm (Bus Stop), or a giant plane head- 
ing for San Francisco (The High and 
the Mighty) speak of the old proud 
conquest of the American wilderness. 


Pome at the people in possession 
one must be more wary of oblique 
inferences concerning their inner life or 
even their domestic and social lives. At 
a first glance though, American teen- 
agers seem to bulk larger in domestic 
and social life than their opposite num- 
bers over here. On the evidence from 
Hollywood more notice is taken of 
them. Their extravagent gear, their cars, 
their precocious necking and petting, 
their rebellious importance — these 
badges of office suggest that all other 
age groups defer to them and to the 
myth that America is the land of the 
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young. That would appear so were not 
the balance righted by occasional sharp 
studies of adolescent vulgarity and 
heartlessness and corresponding pity en- 
listed for the middle-aged and unattrac- 
tive (Come Back, Little Sheba, or About 
Mrs. Leslie). James Dean’s quintessen- 
tial adolescent rebel, apparently a “rebel 
without a cause,” suffers, I believe, from 
personal and family tensions by no 
means peculiar to Americans. But a 
specific variation, treated recently at 
more length than usual in The Rose 
Tattoo, Wedding Breakfast and Full of 
Life, is of particular interest to us here. 
That is the contrast of first generation 
immigrants and their American chil- 
dren. The older people, Sicilian, Irish 
or Italian apparently preserve the way 
of life of the homeland, with most of 
its ideals, conventions and prejudices. 
Generally they are made to appear pa- 
thetic beside the youngsters so freshly 
integrating into a new democracy, a 
new frankness and freedom from bar- 
riers; yet older values (religious in Full 
of Life) may reassert themselves now 
and then against the cheaper forms of 
standardization. Family stresses also 
seem more aggravated in the U.S.A. 
than over here by the competition for 
career, notably when success is equated 
with material security or thriving busi- 
ness. The Man in the Grey Flannel 
Suit is a failure, according to his wor- 
ried nagging wife, unless he can rise 
from the $7,000 a year bracket to the 
$10,000; and no other national cinema 
can exhibit so penetrating a study of 


spiritual havoc wrought by materialism 
as The Death of a Salesman. 

The American cinema has a long tra- 
dition of social comment, and it seems 
to me to be most mature both in sub 
stance and in manner when engaged 
there. Pictures of domestic life, though 
they tend recently to be vitiated by ap. 
plied and simplified Freud (e.g., East 
of Eden, Rebel Without a Cause) main- 
tain the manner in various degrees of 
The Little Foxes, capturing on the 
screen the close introverted drama of 
family and small community, and the 
texture of densely interwoven lives. Ob 
viously the type of film just mentioned 
derives its virtue very often from an 
original drama for theatre or TV o 
from a novel. The difhculty with proph- 
ets is to interpret them and distinguish 
major from minor. The literate prefer 
usually to read Faulkner or Tennessee 
Williams in the original. But even on 
the screen we over here can distin 
guish a fairly representative South from 
one almost entirely composed of sexual 
degenerates. Despite American fears to 
the contrary we do not take all GI bases 
to be so devotedly sadistic as the one in 
From Here to Eternity, or regard Jones 
account as fairly representative socid 
history like the Texan Giant. 

One element, however, crops up # 
persistently and in so many forms in 
the serious American film that we com 
clude it must be a constant in America 
life. That is violence. Despite the pass 
ing of the Indian and even the Chicagy 
gangster, life seems to be always liable 
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to violent hazard, to specific or national 
brands of violence, as if. the condition 
of the pioneers lingered on in the blood. 
The superficial signs of the tougher 
American way which always have struck 
us are the husky cop with his gun and 
his third degree drill and the extraordi- 
nary dramatics during trials in courts of 
law (Caine Mutiny, A Place in the Sun). 
The Ox Bow Incident and Fury re- 
minded us of the native taste for lynch- 
ing, and newspaper accounts of kidnap- 
ping for ransom were backed up by 
The Desperate Hours and The Night 
Holds Terror. The American cinema of 
action was born with The Birth of a 
Nation itself, but what characterizes the 
current spate of semi-documentaries is 
the style of presentation, which is sav- 
age and near-hysterical, as if violence 
was both feared and desired. Violence 
and corruption is feverishly exposed in 
the New York docks (On the Water- 
front), in big business (Patterns of Pow- 
er, Executive Suite), in the drug-lanes 
(Man with the Golden Arm), in the 
sporting rings and their allied publicity 
methods (The Harder They Fall), in 
the political tactics of Communist and 
anti-Communist (Trial), in the police 
force (Trial, Phenix City Story, and 
several others), among pupils and teach- 
ers in trade-school (Blackboard Jungle), 
and erupting among juveniles of all 
grades and classes (Hot-Rod Girl, The 
Wild One, Rebel Without a Cause). 
We can allow for the American talent 
for overstatement (by our standards), 
for the tone of American advertising, 
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electioneering and journalism which 
seems so insensitive, for the showman- 
ship which drags out the story behind 
the news. But the especially sensational 
temper of these films and their massed 
shock effects raise some suspicion. We 
suspect some conscious calculation or 
opportunism hiding under a, parade of 
earnest concern for American society. 
Thus the case in The Blackboard Jun- 
gle or in I'll Cry Tomorrow is really 
weakened by the opening jive numbers, 
which strike a note of violent relish and 
anticipatory thrill, running quite coun- 
ter to the professed mood of serious con- 
cern. The case is often weakened fur- 
ther by a facile and compromise “solu- 
tion,” though from this point of view 
Phenix City Story is an advance on 
Blackboard Jungle, and Rebel Without 
a Cause, by supplying a fuller social 
context for the misfit, is the first of 
these films to allow perspective, and to 
attempt positive analysis in place of 
sheer exhibitionism. 

Nevertheless this group of films has 
had a powerful concentric impact here. 
Wary though we be of general “con- 
clusions” they have tempted us to in- 
quire whether Americans feel insecure 
about the bases of their society, or 
whether on the other hand individuals 
and groups are simply still looking for 
elbow room, living in a fully developed 
society but still driven to dominate their 
environment and assert their expansive 
energy. 

From whatever direction a European 
approaches it the American cinema 





exudes vitality, a vitality which is phys- 
ical and masculine and which over- 
reaches itself only in the region of the 
spiritual. Hollywood still turns out the 
most expert and competent thrillers—of 
the kind of The Big Heat, Killer’s Kiss, 
Bed of Death, etc.—-which make no at- 
tempt to inflate themselves with “signifi- 
cance.” Moreover while the violence or 
brutality in the most ambitious (social- 
documentary) films is always exciting 
and inventive, its quality is quite dis- 
tinct from the aged, subtle and deca- 
dent viciousness of the French or Ger- 
man cinema. The wickedness or “evil” 
behind it remains as young and primi- 
tive as the savage’s, the Indian’s, the 
gangster’s. It is not by chance that the 
clearest and most persistent myth of the 
American screen is the Western, strong 
in the unambiguous loyalties of the past, 
its moral simplicities written in clear 
black and white. 

Equally significant is Carmen Jones 
in the musical department, for an opera 
of violent primitive passions had to wait 
for a coloured American cast to rein- 
terpret it, or rather to identify them- 
selves with it in the most authentic and 
vital “re-reading” to date. Since Gene 
Kelly civilized the confectionary 
(MGM) spectacles of the 30’s, the vital- 
ity of the American musical has put the 
pallid products of England and central 
Europe out of business: Gene Kelly 
gave it indigenous character, Cin On 
the Town, Singin’ in the Rain, An 
American in Paris), evolving a robust 

(Continued on page 63) 
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POPE PIUS XII ON THE IMPOR; 


TANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY OF 


THE CATHOLIC 


The following speech given in English by Pope Pius XII was 
transcribed for presentation at the convention of the Catholic 
Press Association of America. 


W: ARE sincerely grateful to Our Venerable Brother, the 
Honorary President of the Catholic Press Association in 
the United States, for the pleasure of addressing this annual 
meeting of its members. We welcome the opportunity to say 
a word of praise and encouragement for those who are most 
certainly in the forefront of the champions of Christ’s cause 
in your country. 

In these days and in a country where freedom of the press 
is established by law, it should not be necessary to insist on 
the importance of a Catholic press. The power of the written 
word is being challenged today by other modern arts of com- 
munication; yet none will deny the heavy pressure still exer- 
cised by the press on moulding habits of thought, that would 
first weaken, then subvert the principles of Christian belief 
and correct moral conduct. The very freedom possessed, as you 
know full well, increases the danger, which only an enlightened 
and courageous public opinion can avert or lessen. Your asso- 
ciated newspapers, magazines and reviews both weekly and 
quarterly, as well as the increasing number of books authored 
by Catholics, have the noble and truly patriotic task and ambi- 
tion to help that public opinion to find and hold to the path 
of truth and justice and, let Us say it simply and honestly, 
holy living. If you succeed in this, you will have made a mo- 
mentous contribution to the peace, prosperity and power for 
good of your beloved country. 

Obviously the influence of the Catholic press will be in pro- 
portion to the influence and number of its readers. And here, 
before this assembly, We would like to make a fervent, pater- 
nal appeal to the Catholic colleges and universities through- 
out the land. With Our own eyes We have seen many of your 
imposing institutions of learning, and have stood in admira- 
tion of all they tell of the faith and generosity of your people 
and of the self-dedication of the clergy and religious orders 
and congregations, whose, unremitting application to studv, 
research and lecturing sustain them at their high level of 
scholarship. Is it not right to expect that the students and 
graduates of these schools should be a chief support of the 
Catholic press and literature? Are they? Much is done, We 
are sure, to guide the students’ taste in reading; and if at the 
same time they were brought to realize the responsibilities 
which await the Catholic laity today and their consequent 
need to deepen by continued study their understanding of 
the Faith, which is their most precious legacy; if they grasped 
the nature and magnitude of the issues at stake in the peren- 
nial struggle that the Church has to wage in the face of those 
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who through ignorance or evil-minded enmity revile and mis 
represent her and her teachings, would they be languidly 
gravitating to light, trivial reading? Would they not rather 
with a more robust mentality turn with an eager sense of 
chivalry to the best Catholic sources of information and in- 
struction? 


H™ THE Catholic press purports to offer them the neces 

sary guidance and leadership. We submit that success in 
this lofty apostolate will make three demands on members of 
your Association. First, they must show their competence, 
acquired through serious study and a sure grasp of the funda- 
mental principles of Christian philosophy and theology, and 





made evident by the clear and cultivated expression of sound 
judgments concerning the important problems of the day. Sec 
ondly, they must reflect in what they write the unity, the 
oneness of the Church in her faith and moral teaching. It was 
to His Apostles and through them to their successors, that 
Christ Our Lord confided the truth He came on earth to 
impart to men. Hence the teaching office in His Church, as 
all know, belongs to the Bishop of Rome, His Vicar on earth, 
for the entire body of the faithful, and to the several Bishops 
for the group of members of the Church confided by that 
Vicar to their pastoral charge. Now in carrying out their grave 
obligation of teaching the Bishops will enlist the help of priests 
and also of the laity, whose warrant for teaching, however, 
will always derive not from their personal eminence in learn- 
ing, but from the mission entrusted to them by the Bishops. 
To them the press, as all the faithful, will give loyal obedi- 
ence. But in regard to questions, in which the divinely-ap 
pointed teachers have not pronounced judgment—and the field 
is vast and varied, saving that of faith and morals—free dis- 
cussion will be altogether legitimate, and each one may hold 
and defend his own opinion. But let such an opinion be 
presented with due restraint; and no one will condemn another 
simply because he does not agree with his opinion, much less 
challenge his loyalty. 

This desired bond of union, assured and sealed bv justice 
and charitv, will be unbreakable if—and this is the third de 
mand made upon your members—if all are ever conscious of 
the one, sublime goal each and everyone of you is striving to 
gain:—the spread of Christ’s Kingdom of Truth and Salvation 


among men. That goal is in the divine order of creation. You}. 
who aim at it have a character, that sets you anart from ordi-} 
nary writers. The concrete problems, not of an ideal world, but}, 


of this world in which you live here and now and toil, call 

for solutions, and you must grapple with them; but no solu- 

tion, you know, will be adequate or safe, that is not contained 
(Continued on page 64) 
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The Red Book of the Persecuted 
Church, by Albert Galter. 491 pp. 
Newman. $5.75. 


n Aucust, 1956, Pope Pius XII told 

the German Catholics on the occa- 
sion of their Katholikentag that for de- 
cades, and especially during the past 
ten years, the Catholic Church has been 
undergoing “one of the most serious, 
and taking everything into considera- 
tion, one of the most dangerous per- 
secutions that she has ever known.” He 
was speaking of the communist perse- 
cution. Just how serious and how dan- 
gerous that persecution has been—and 
isis shown in the cold, clear light of 
the documented account presented in 
The Red Book of the Persecuted 
Church. 

For the first time in one volume it 
draws an authentic picture of the per- 
secution with records compiled from 
ecclesiastical and communist sources 
and from the personal experiences of 
refugees. It does not pretend the im- 
possible claim of being a complete ac- 
count, but it does attempt, by a careful 
selection of material, to give a clear pic- 
ture of what has happened to the Cath- 
dlic Church behind the Iron Curtain 
from 1939, after the signing of the 
Russo-German pact, to March, 1957. 

Among the author’s purposes in writ- 
ing the book, the first is his expressed 
intention that it be “a contribution to- 
wards the defense of those’ values which 
atheistic Communism rejects; and — for 
people who might be inclined to forget 
—a reminder of what Communism is 
doing to destroy those values.” 

The Red Book is written in the form 
of a record rather than a running com- 
mentary. The author himself says that 
it is “a summary but well-documented 
account of the persecution of the Cath- 
olic Church by the Communist govern- 


‘ments of certain countries.” He injects 


commentary only where it is necessary 
for clarification. 

The Red Book first appeared in Italy 
in April, 1956. This was followed two 


‘Imonths later by a French translation, 


a Spanish translation and a second 
French edition in January, 1957. Two 


‘| more translations will appear this fall: 


Dutch in September and German in 
October. Already the book has been 
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accepted in Europe as a standard refer- 
ence. 

Catholics in the United States who 
ask themselves, “How could a predomi- 


‘nantly Catholic nation ever allow itself 


to be shackled by a communist govern- 
ment?” might find the answer to their 
question in the first two chapters of the 
Red Book. These two chapters form a 
dispassionate study and analysis of the 
communist pattern of persecution and 
the communist art of “propaganda by 
equivocation.” 

In the first chapter the six circum- 
stances influencing the mode of persecu- 
tion are listed and discussed. ‘These are 
followed by the eleven permanent fea- 
tures of every communist persecution of 
the Church, beginning with the discred- 
iting of the Church in the eyes of the 
people, and ending with the homo reli- 
giosus of the State controlled Church 
gradually evolving into the homo econo- 
micus of the churchless State. The chap- 
ter on “propaganda by equivocation” is 
a study of the familiar communist line 
on “peaceful co-existence.” 

One by one the victim nations are 
counted off—the six nations of the So- 
viet Union, Albania, East Germany, 
Bulgaria, China, Korea, Hungary, Po- 
land, Romania, Czechoslovakia, Viet- 
Nam and Yugoslavia. Each chapter ends 
with a “balance sheet” on the damage 
done to the organizational structure of 
the Church. 

Here, for example, is the “balance 
sheet” for Albania: 


SecuLarR CLERGY: 

(1) Bishops: 2 shot; 1 died in prison 
and 1 died a naural death; 1 old and in 
feeble health; the Apostolic Delegate ex- 
pelled. In 1952 it was possible to conse- 
crate two bishops, one of whom has since 
died. 

(2) Priests: out of 94 priests 17 killed, 
39 imprisoned, 3 forced to flee the coun- 
try; 11 of the younger clergy called up for 
military service; 10 dead either from natural 
causes or ill-treatment; 14 still at liberty but 
under supervision. 

(3) Seminarians: out of 60 in 1944 2 
shot, 4 condemned to forced labor, 54 
driven from the seminary and dispersed or 
drafted into the army. 

RELIGIOus: 

(1) Jesuits: 17 Fathers and 14 Brothers 
expelled; 3 Fathers shot; 3 Fathers and 5 
Brothers in prison; 2 Fathers and 11 Broth- 
ers still at; liberty but in hiding to avoid 
arrest. 


(2) Franciscans: 13 priests killed; 27 


imprisoned or condemned to forced labor; 
6 dead from natural causes; the rest dis- 
persed or in hiding. 

(3) Society of Don Orione: being Ital- 
ians all members were expelled. 

(4) Franciscan novices: the whole 90 
were dispersed. 

Nuns: 

Of about 200 nuns engaged in 1944 in 
the different houses, schools and charitable 
institutions in Albania: 85 repatriated be- 
cause they were non-Albanians; 43 interned 
or condemned to forced labor. The rest 
had to leave their houses and lay aside the 
religious habit. 

SEMINARIES, INSTITUTIONS 
AND Reticious Houses: 

Closed or requisitioned: the seminary of 
Scutari, the Franciscan convent and novi- 
tiate of Scutari, the houses, printing-estab- 
lishments and colleges of the Jesuits at Scu- 
tari and Tirana, the schools and kindergar- 
tens conducted by congregations of nuns, 
the orphanages managed by the Society of 
Don Orione at Scutari. 

Schools—all nationalized or closed. Press 
—entirely suppressed. Charitable works—all 
destroyed. 


Probably the greatest recommendation 
that the Red Book received after the 
publication of its European editions has 
been the absolute silence maintained by 
the communist press. Normally the 
communist press is quick to denounce 
any attacks upon the system or activities 
of Communism. After a year in print, 
not one line or cipher of the Red Book 
has been challenged. 

Commenting on the Italian edition, 
L’Osservatore Romano, Vatican City 
daily, said the Red Book gives an exact 
picture “of conditions and events which 
it is everyone’s duty to know.” 

Rev. James Tucek 


The Pope Speaks, edited by Michael 
Chinigo. 378 pp. Pantheon Books. 
$4.50. 


w= THIs compilation, another title 
is added to the already long list 
of books about the present Holy Father, 
and of editions and selections of his 
writings and utterances. This is quite 
in keeping with the sheer volume of 
material at hand. But more appropri- 
ately, it is fitting that the first successor 
of St. Peter to make full use of mass 
communications should see fulfilled in 
this way, in part at least, his evident 
desire to speak to all men. 

Most of us will be surprised to dis- 
cover the breadth of His Holiness’ in- 
terests, and the way in which he can 
combine traditional depth with an alert 
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modernity of outlook. Unfortunately, 
because of the format and the almost 
complete absence of explanatory notes 
there is little to indicate a difference in 
importance among the many pronounce- 
ments (where, for example, an ency- 
clical is spliced to an allocution, to 
round out a chapter). 

In addition to the standard texts, on 
marriage, and the Church, and the so- 
cial order, there are many fascinating 
and enlightening selections, covering 
such things as “Matrimonial Trials in 
Ecclesiastical Courts,” and “The Duty 
and Responsibility of the Literary Crit- 
ic,” on atom warfare, on the mission 
of art and many others which we have 
seen previously only in unofhcial or 
scattered translations in newspapers. 

Many excellent pictures give us a 
more graphic indication of the enor- 
mous number of people who have 
sought him out and provide us with 
some insights into the Holy Father's 
thought and character, which even his 
own words could not give. 

The editor, if we may be permitted 
a near-impiety, has produced a sort of 
“Bedside Pius XII,” which will perform 
an important service where more defini- 
tive and cumbersome editions might not 
be as effective. The very arrangement, 
by topic rather than chronologically, 
where “pertinent parts [of various pro- 
nouncements are taken] out of context 
and worked . . . into a harmonious 
whole in a single chapter,” indicates 
that this anthology is not intended as 
a source-book, but rather as important 
occasional reading for the average Cath- 
olic layman or religious. 

Joseru J. Carpino 


Common Sense and the Fifth 
Amendment, by Sidney Hook. 
160 pp. Criterion Books. $3. 


[yemze THE decade since the Second 
World War no provision of the 
United States’ Constitution has been 
more widely and passionately debated 
than the Fifth Amendment of which 
the relevant clause for purposes of this 
book states that: “No person shall be 
compelled in any criminal case to be a 
witness against himself.” That is the 
clause so often referred to by witnesses 
before Congressional committees and 
criminal courts investigating and trying 
persons for alleged Communist activities. 
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Sidney Hook is a Professor of Phi- 
losophy at New York University. Be- 
sides Common Sense and the Fifth 
Amendment he has over the years writ- 
ten many articles on the Fifth Amend- 
ment and the recent “epidemic resort” 
to it. He thinks that much of the con- 
fusion that has surrounded discussions 
of the Amendment resulted from the 
fact that “ritualistic liberals” have taken 
“a jaundiced view of Congressional in- 
vestigations, especially of Communism” 
and that these same liberals have com- 
pounded all sorts of questions—“legal, 
ethical, logical, psychological, and po- 
litical.” 

What is Professor Hook’s thesis? It 
is that a plea of privilege under the 
Fifth Amendment “establishes a_pre- 
sumption of guilt or unfitness with re- 
spect to the issue in question [italics in 
original] which is relevant to inferences 
made in a non-legal or moral context.” 

The relevant provision of the Amend- 
ment has nothing to do, as some people 
think, with the maxim that “a man is 
innocent until he has been proven 
guilty.” That maxim has to do with legal 
innocence. In the legal context the ac- 
cent must fall on the word “proven.” 
The situation is somewhat different 
when we are considering moral inno- 
cence or blamelessness. “In such cases 
it is surely false to say we hold, or 
should hold, a man morally innocent or 
blameless until he is proved legally 
guilty. Who proved Hitler legally 
guilty? Or Stalin?” 

In like manner “the presumption that 
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may legitimately be drawn from the in- 
vocation of the Fifth Amendment is not 
necessarily sufficient or conclusive evi- 
dence of guilt or involvement with re. 
spect to the issue under inquiry.” Yet 
if one refused to answer a legitimate 
query concerning his membership in the 
Communist Party on the grounds that 
a truthful answer would tend to in- 
criminate him common sense recognizes 
that this refusal to answer coupled with 
the reason for the refusal constitutes 
evidence against the person. Whose 
common sense? “Literally the common 
sense of the moral tradition of at least 
the Western world . . . recognizes that 
evidence against a man acquires a great- 
er force when it is not denied, particu- 
larly when a man is in a position to 
deny or refute the evidence.” 

Professor Hook has defended his the- 
sis with consummate skill and in a 
most readable style. He has tackled his 
problem with the zeal characteristic of 
his writing. But his presentation is based 
on neither heat nor passion. Like Dean 
Ernest Griswold, whose book The Fifth 
Amendment Today is devastatingly re 
butted in Common Sense and the Fifth 
Amendment, Professor Hook has sought 
to lift the argument out of narrow par 
tisan political strife to a “full, frank, 
and temperate discussion.” And in that 
he has succeeded. 

Apert H. MILier 


The Coming Caesars, by Amaury de 
Riencourt. 384 pp. Coward-Mc- 
Cann. $6. 

The Price of Power: America Since 
1945, by Herbert Agar. 200 pp. 
University of Chicago Press. 
$3.50. 


Me: pE RieNcourt is a man of im 
tuitive apperceptions, thoroughly 
at home in the classics, who has read} 
the works of American historians and 
commentators. He concludes from his 
reading and historical parallels that the 
Presidency of the United States will 
eventually and probably soon, become a 
Caesardom by popular acclamation, and 
that this Caesardom, like the Roman, | 
will preserve the forms of constitutional 
rule. He believes that, as was Roman 
democracy, America is essentially im: 
perialistic because democracy itself is 
imperialistic. 

One can disagree with his thesis and 
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give him full credit for lucidity. This 
lucidity permits a reader to decide with- 
out perplexity to what extent he dis- 
agrees. Though lucid, Mr. de Rein- 
court is guilty time and time again of 
factual inaccuracy. We read of “a fight- 
ing movement of [Cromwell's] soldier- 
saints inspired by Milton and Bunyan.” 
Paradise Lost appeared a good decade 
after Cromwell’s last battle, and Pil- 
grim’s Progress appeared a good decade 
after that. “Anglo-Saxons had no taste 
for metaphysics.” Shades of Jonathan 
Edwards, Calhoun and Jefferson Davis, 
just to mention three whose followings 
are mercifully extinct! For all his logic 
and lucidity the author feels rather than 
thinks, perceives rather than compre- 
hends. 

One wishes that the great gifts of 
Mr. de Riencourt had come to a better 
end than an indefensible thesis, al- 
though in the course of his argument 
he has thrown out many an idea that, 
planted in the seedbeds of other minds, 
will enrich the intellectual life of man. 
His insistence on the unconscious effect 
of the culture of a predominant people 
on peoples who do not share it is of 
great value for our time. One suspects 
his own French background led him to 
refrain from pointing out what the re- 
sults for us would have been had Eng- 
land lost the Seven Years War. 

Mr. Agar points out the dangers we 
have passed through. His thesis states 
it was the fault of the American peo- 
ple rather than their leaders that mis- 
takes were made. Unfortunately for his 
reasoning the leaders of the American 
people had ample evidence at hand of 
what kind of men the Russian Bolshe- 
viks were. For years the Russian emi- 
gres had been cataloging their crimes, 
and if the American leadership of the 
Thirties and early Forties doubted the 
word of Russian gentlemen, the testi- 
mony of Russian Christians was always 
available. As a mere chronology of 
events his book has some value, as an 
interpretation it has none. Symptomatic 
of his bias is his failure to call Stalin 
by names more derogatory than “su- 
preme realist,” quoted from Churchill, 
while the late Senator McCarthy is not 
even given credit for a war record for 
which he was rewarded by a hostile 
administration. Of this record he says: 
“the Marines . . . were too busy to cen- 
sure him .. .” 

Juxtrus Frasch Harmon 
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Russia in Transition and Other Es- 
says, by Isaac Deutscher. 245 
pp. Coward-McCann. $4.50. 


Frys THE mildly interested in Soviet 
affairs know of Isaac Deutscher. 
His pointed and prolific pen has anal- 
yzed and re-analyzed events and person- 
alities in the Soviet Union so frequently 
that his latest effort, a series of repeats, 
only invites his readers to check and 
judge the accuracy of his past prognos- 
tications. 

The current work collects Deutscher’s 
selected essays, lectures and reviews 
published as separate pieces over the 
past fifteen years. In the first of four 
main sections, subdivided into four and 
three essays alternately, Deutscher treats 
the contemporary Soviet Union as 
“transitional Russia.” He points out re- 
cent changes and unrest, but passes over 
the ferment against the Russians no- 
ticeable in the many nationalities who 
tasted independence between the two 
wars. Politically, Khrushchev’s secret 
speech at the Twentieth Party Con- 
gress closed Stalinism officially. Cul- 
turally and economically, others sought 
to follow Krushchev’s lead with varied 
success. Critics hailed Ehrenburg’s 
Thaw and Dudintsev’s Not by Bread 
Alone as indications of relaxation. Edu- 
cational change and intellectual unrest 
also gave hope. But control remained. 
True, post-Stalin suppressions were not 
so bloody, but the “free discussion” 
proved to be more for export than for 
internal consumption. 


The second and third sections review 
the recently concluded Stalin era and 
turn to the past for light. Soviet post- 
war recovery and economic expansion 
sucked blood from the satellites, a fact 
Deutscher omits. That, together with 


‘the fact that the net income of the 


Soviet Union has been dwindling from 
year to year, despite manipulated budg- 
ets, makes one question the assertion 
that “solid and stable industrial founda- 
tions” have been established. However, 
Deutscher’s analysis of “Socialist Com- 
petition” and of Stalin’s “Economic 
Problems of Socialism in the U.S.S.R.,” 
does bring out some of the human and 
economic hurdles which face this new 
industrial giant. 

“Heretics and Renegades,” Deutsch- 
er’s bitter evaluations of The God That 
Failed, 1984 and the satellite commu- 
nist, descends to personalities and to 
questioning of motives. He pities incon- 
sistencies in the communist, but he also 
attacks those who oppose communism. 
The reader is thus dismissed with “. . . 
a plague on both your houses!” Deutsch- 
er consistently leaves the impression 
that if he had run the revolution, things 
would have been different. 

Russia in Transition, by no means a 
complete treatment of the Soviet Union, 
is a good quick review of the worst fea- 
tures of Stalinism and an incomplete 
view of recent events in the Soviet 
Union. 

Watter C. JAskrEvicz 


The Lunatic Fringe, by Gerald W. 
Johnson. 248 pp. Lippincott. 
$3.95. 


lr you like your history zestful, this 
book is for you. Gerald W. Johnson 
has selected fourteen Americans, rang- 
ing chronologically from Thomas Paine 
to Senator Tom Watson of Georgia, 
who died in 1922, and writes very crit- 
ically of them, sometimes favorably and 
sometimes unfavorably. Johnson believes 
that most of these individuals were ac- 
tually not nearly as crazy as their sup- 
posedly sane contemporaries. Most of 
them he believed to be ahead of their 
time. To most of them the author is 
quite sympathetic, sometimes to the 
point of being rather unfair to others. 
A case in point is that of Theodore 
Roosevelt, who supposedly coined the 
phrase “lunatic fringe,’ but who was 
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not necessarily a part of it, although 
some identified him with it. Johnson 
considers Theodore Roosevelt and 
Henry Cabot Lodge responsible for the 
defeat of the Versailles Treaty in the 
Senate. Recent research, as exemplified 
by John Garaty, in his biographical 
study, Henry Cabot Lodge, comes to 
an opposite conclusion and makes Wil- 
son almost entirely responsible for the 
failure of the treaty to pass the Senate. 
The pungent remarks made about 
Horace Greeley are typical of the book: 
The less Greeley knew about the subject, 
the less compromising he was in discussing 
it. He had learned one of the great secrets 
of manipulating public opinion, which is, 
on matters with which you are familiar be 
cautious, but when you don’t know what 
you are talking about be dogmatic. . . 
Nevertheless, Greeley in his time was a 
great man, and of all the conspicuous mem- 
bers of the Lunatic Fringe, he, who was 
most completely devoid of common sense, 
enjoys the best reputation for hardheaded 
realism. 
There ‘is much more of this free give 
and take in every chapter; you are apt 
to smile rather than frown as you read 
this hard hitting book. 
Paut Kuntery 


Catholic Colonization on the West- 
ern Frontier, by James P. Shan- 
non. 302 pp. Yale University 
Press. $5. 


HIs 1s a welcome—and scholarly—ad- 

dition to the growing literature on 
the influence of the immigrant on the 
American frontier. For more than half 
a century after the appearance in 1893 
of Turner’s essay on The Significance 
of the Frontier in American History, 
historians explored the various facets of 
frontier influence on the immigrant’s 
social, economic and political life, with 
little or no attention to the impact of 
the individual upon his environment. 
Not until the 1940's was there a seri- 
ous effort to redress this imbalance with 
the publication of Caroline Ware’s The 
Cultural Approach to History and Mar- 
cus Lee Hansen’s The Immigrant in 
American History, to both of whom Fa- 
ther Shannon acknowledges his indebt- 

Although the present study does not 
ignore Catholic colonizing efforts in 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri and 
Virginia, the emphasis is upon the ten 
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colonies sponsored by Bishop John Ire- 
land in western Minnesota. This em- 
phasis is warranted because they were 
the largest and, on the whole, the most 
successful of the Catholic colonies, serv- 
ing as models for future self-supporting 
rural settlements and for parochial cen- 
ters which laid a secure foundation for 
the Church in the Northwest. 

Founded between 1876 and 1881, 
these settlements were natural allies of 
the railroads then pushing through Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas, the former fur- 
nishing passengers and freight, the lat- 
ter, transportation. Neither could suc- 
ceed without the other. Fortunately 
Bishop Ireland and the managers of the 
railroads saw eye to eye on this point. 
The St. Paul and Pacific railroad set 
aside 75,000 acres for the 2,000 immi- 
grant families the prelate proposed to 
settle in Minnesota. For two years no 
land in this tract was to be disposed of 
without the written permission of the 
Bishop. Moreover, the section was sand- 
wiched between 75,000 additional acres 
of government land which might be 
settled under the Homestead Act. To 
encourage immigration the bishop prom- 
ised each colony a church, a school and 
a priest who spoke their own language. 
The prelate was singularly happy in his 
choice of pastors who, in addition to 
their parochial duties, acted as land 
agents for the railroads. Thus no taint 
of fraud or speculation crept into the 
transactions between the settlers and 
the railroads. 

Bishop Ireland’s Minnesota experi- 
ment, though the most daring and far- 


sighted, was only one of many similar 
projects of the post-war Civil War peri- 
od. Some of these had already failed, 
others were in decline when the Bishop, 
contrary to his usual policy and against 
his better judgment, agreed to receive 
a colony of twenty destitute families 
directly from Connemara, Ireland. Their 
subsequent failure has been magnified 
by popular historians into a rather spec- 
tacular exception in a great success 
story. To these distorted and superficial 
interpretations, the author offers a pene- 
trating analysis of the manifold causes 
of the breakdown of the Connemara 
settlement at Graceville, Minnesota. 
Among the important factors he lists 
the following. The Connemaras did not 
think they were coming to a land of 
promise, but were fleeing from famine. 
Unskilled in farming and utterly un- 
suited to the frontier, they were not 
prepared to accept or work for the ben- 
efits it offered. Their attitude was, “The 
Bishop brought us here and he must 
care for us.” Small wonder that the 
environment in which they had no 
financial stake did not make them over! 
Sister Mary Aucustina, B.V.M. 


Portugal and the Portuguese World, 
by Richard Pattee. 451 pp. Bruce. 
$7.50. 


bie cry of “Goa for the Goans” which 
recently arose in India awakened 
many. people, Mr. Nehru perhaps in- 
cluded, to the rather unique colonial 
policy by which the tiny nation of Por- 


From “Catholic Colonization on the Western Frontier” 
A sod house on the Minnesota prairie 
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tugal has managed to hold on to most 
of its possessions throughout the world 
while the larger countries have been 
rapidly granting independence to over- 
seas colonies. Thanks to a policy cal- 
culated to hasten the assimilation of the 
Portuguese settlers and the natives of 
the colonial territories, Portugal can in- 
sist, through the United Nations if nec- 
essary, that the chant of “Goa for the 
Goans” rings many a false note because 
close inspection will disclose that Goans 
are not Indians but Indo-Portuguese. 
Premier Nehru’s technique of massive 
“non-violent” penetration seems to have 
misfired in Goa because the usual stere- 
otyped European “boss-men” do not ex- 
ist and cannot be used as a convenient 
target. 

The author’s treatment of Salazar’s 
austere attempt to think through a po- 
litical system of Corporativism or the 
Corporate State poses a number of im- 
portant questions. His theory of the 
common good based on the notion that 
the nation is more important than the 
individuals, groups and parties compris- 
ing that nation leaves one wondering 
where the individual does stand espe- 
cially when, as things are going in Por- 
tugal, the upper classes seem to be ac- 
quiring a larger share of the control 
over the economy and resources of the 
country. As the theories of the Cor- 
porate State are put into practice, the 
question arises again and again, as in 
the case of neighboring Spain, what 
happens after Salazar or Franco dies? 

Mr. Pattee tells the story of Portu- 
guese history with fidelity to historical 
facts and a strong feeling tor the ac- 
tions and motives of a Portugal per- 
meated with Catholic thought and tra- 
dition. This book, together with the 
author’s This Is Spain, form a combina- 
tion that seeks to examine the history 
and culture of the Iberian Peninsula 


B from an understanding point of view 


rather than with a severely critical eye. 
While agreeing that Portugal is not 
Spain, there are so many similarities, 
in language, religion, the long struggle 
to expel the Moors, the political troubles 
of the Republic and in the present 
chiefs-of-state, Franco and Salazar, that 
the reader is forced to see common his- 
torical trends running through both 
nations. 

To all who are interested in the 
emerging importance of Portugal and 
Spain in the world scene, this splendid 
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story of Portuguese history will be re- 
warding for it recounts in lively man- 
ner the rise, decline and potential re- 
surgence of a dynamic small nation. It 
provides many compelling facts on the 
process of miscegenation as a factor in 
furthering cultural assimilation in Por- 
tuguese colonies while bringing the 
Catholic religion to the native popula- 
tion at the same time. This should be 
of great interest to students of sociology 
and missiology who might be led to take 
a closer look at Angola and Mozambique 
in Africa, Portuguese colonies exemp- 
lifying this policy. 

Here is the worthwhile story of a tiny 
country seeking a modest place in the 
community of nations consonant with 
its limited resources. 

Joun J. LENNoN 


A History of the Catholic Church, 
by Ludwig Hertling, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Anselm Biggs, O.S.B. 
643 pp. Newman. $7.50. 


History of the Catholic Church, by 
Thomas P. Neill and Raymond 
Schmandt. 684 pp. Bruce. $8.75. 


Hise of the Catholic Church by 
Neill and Schmandt will certainly 
be greeted as a very handy text book. 
The whole make-up of the volume was 
clearly planned to help the student or 
the interested reader go deeper into any 
phase of the history of the Catholic 
Church. Very practical aids for review 


work, samplings of direct sources, lead- 
ing questions, maps and chronological 
summaries accompany chapters and sec- 
tions. In this respect the volume is use- 
ful as a reference work even if no more 
use were to be made of its contents. 

While there is no pretense of offering 
startling new discoveries, the interpreta- 
tion of the various phases of the exter- 
nal growth of the Church is not merely 
a rehash of old texts. Well-considered 
comments make for further thought. 
For instance in dealing with the reasons 
for the rapid spread of the Protestant 
Revolt in the sixteenth century, the 
authors explain that it moved fast where 
national patriotism had already paved 
the way. It was a challenge to the old 
imperial universalism. The reasons for 
the outbreak of the revolt are very clear- 
ly enumerated in a thought-provoking 
summary. These causes, not always just- 
ly appreciated by historians, are more 
often distorted through the bias of 
writers. 

Much the same judgment must be 
passed on the authors’ explanation of 
the significance of the Renaissance, 
which too often is identified only with 
art and renewed interest in the ancient 
classics. “A basic ingredient at least of 
the Italian aspect of the Renaissance, 
was a new set of values epitomized in 
the word secularism. Renaissance man’s 
interest centered on the present rather 
than on the next world.” Even the new- 
est historians put very little emphasis on 
the growth of town life and the rise of 
new commercial tactics which went far 
towards building up this secularism and 
created the new philosophy of life— 
present enjoyment. 

The predominant effect of the work 
of these two professors is to bring home 
to the reader the great force that the 
Church has been all through history 
in fashioning the culture of the world. 
This is a valuable contribution to the 
study of the history of the Church since 
so many deny that religious idealism has 
any appreciable impact on the course 
of general history. 

Another History of the Catholic 
Church comes to us from the German 
of Ludwig Hertling, S.J. The task of 
translating this volume was done by 
Anselm Gordon Biggs, O.S.B. Father 
Biggs makes a very readable book in 
this translation. He does more. Appar- 
ently the section on the growth of the 
Church in the United States, which 
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the original German did not treat di- 
rectly, is the translator’s contribution. 

It is dificult to put in the small com- 
pass of some 600 pages the story of two 
thousand years. Still the author has 
done that without his work seeming su- 
perficial in any way. In his foreword he 
points out that “throughout the empha- 
sis is on the interior life of the Church— 
the Church in her task of saving souls.” 

Only a sample or two can be offered 
in this review of the careful analysis 
and interpretation of sources on::the 
part of the author. For one thing he 
shows clearly that the Primacy is in no 
sense a mere social evolution but a di- 
rect institution made by Christ Him- 
self, thus contradicting the error in 
many history texts. The author fearless- 
ly discounts the number of martyrs in 
the early centuries of the Church and 
his explanation of the reasons for this 
long-lived persecution differs greatly 
from. the old schools. 

While the chronological sequence is 
clearly marked, the author wisely fol- 
lows the topic method rather than time 
order .This not only makes for interest, 
but fixes large movements in the mind 
in a unified picture. Some of his reflec- 
tions on historical characters are enlight- 
ening. For example, he tells us that St. 
Jerome left Rome because he was em- 
bittered at not being elected pope. Most 
historians state that he left Rome for 
Bethlehem only after the election, with- 
out commenting on any bitterness. 

Both of these new texts should find a 
welcome place in school and library. 
They are scholarly works, clear in lit- 
erary style and full of accurate instruc- 
tion. 

Josrepn Rous, S.J. 


Tides of Crisis, by A. A. Berle, Jr. 
328 pp. Reynal. $4. 


py ttmowen the dangerous state of in- 
ternational affairs threatens the 
lives of all of us, there is little public 
awareness of the real elements that con- 
stitute that danger. Even in his seminar 
at Columbia Law School Professor Berle 
is appalled to find that he sometimes 
elicits “only blank confusion” when he 
refers to major events of World War II. 


The fact that we are caught up in a 
conflict of planetary dimensions that 
powerfully affect our lives, coupled with 
the general lack of understanding of 
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the historic factors and forces that un- 
derlie the conflict, necessitates a book 
like Tides of Crisis. Professor Berle in- 
tends that this book, which is subtitled 
“A Primer of Foreign Relations,” should 
provide a “non-technical, somewhat con- 
versational introduction to problems of 
foreign affairs.” That is exactly what 
the book does. 

Tides of Crisis analyzes a great num- 
ber of factors that have contributed to 
create the numerous, complex and often 
very dangerous problems of contempo- 
rary international relations. But here— 
and broadly considered—we may reduce 
them to two large, and necessarily over- 
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simplified, categories. They are the his- 
toric problems that gave rise to the na- 
tion-state and the concept of national 
sovereignty, and the changes which 
have taken place (and are taking place) 
in the world that have made national 
“sovereignty” an outmoded concept. 
The world-wide phenomena of the 
nation-state as we know it today is a 
creation less then 200 years old, going 
back no further than the Napoleonic 
era. After the Middle Ages but prior 
to the Napoleonic era and sometimes to 
a very large extent since then, Europe 
was ruled by powerful families—dynas- 
ties. This situation was broken up by a 
combination of factors prominently in- 
cluding wars of rivalry, technology and 
economics. These forces in turn created 
the conditions in the nineteenth cen- 
tury out of which the nation-state and 
the concept of national “sovereignty” 
arose. But the term sovereignty was 


meant to connote a self-sufficiency and 
might that states once had. Today, no 
state is so independent and powerfyl 
that it contains within its own territory 
all the resources of modern living o 
all the requirements of defense. 

The need for states to emphasize their 
inter - dependence rather than their 
would-be “sovereignty” is further borne 
out by the radical changes that have 
occurred on the international scene 
since World War II. The Western Ev 
ropean states have not only lost their 
power supremacy in the world, the cen- 
ter of preponderance has shifted from 
Europe altogether. The Arab States, 
which control Europe’s fuel supply, are 
in turmoil. Asia is in ferment. East Cen- 
tral Europe is restless under Soviet dom 
ination. With these boiling problems all 
over the globe, mankind could be a 
flicted with nuclear annihilation at any 
hour. 

There is no necessity, says Professor 
Berle, that these problems should dead 
to war. The United Nations and it 
subsidiary organizations along with 
other international institutions already 
provide. some of the machinery fa 
tackling and solving some of these prob 
lems. These organs of international co 
operation stand out as bold proof of th 
inter-dependence of modern nation 
states. With better understanding 4 
contemporary international problem 
and with diligent cooperation by state 
in the use of the organs of pacific set 
tlement there is no reason why the pre 
ent turmoil cannot be the prelude to 
future of peace. 

AnBert H. Mitcer 





You Still Have Your 
Franz Schoenberner. 
Macmillan. $4. 


Ws Hitler came into power i 
1933, Franz Schoenberner, the las 
anti-Nazi editor of the famous Ger 

satirical weekly Simplicissimus, wen 
into exile in France. Three times & 
tained in French internment camps, h 
made his way to this country in 194 
and began—as lecturer and as author ¢ 
two autobiographical books—to take 

active part in American intellectual lif 
Shortly before his fifty-ninth birthds 
a senseless and brutal assault left hi 
paralyzed from the neck down. Chaine 
to a hospital bed for eighteen week 
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ynable to move, read or write, he goes 
on a long intellectual journey. The story 
of that journey is told in this book. 

Speculating on a great number of 
widely differing subjects—as varied as 
nurses bedside manners, the life of 
Heinrich Heine, and an evaluation of 
Freud’s psychoanalysis — Schoenberner’s 
basic philosophy reveals itself as that 
of a humanistic rationalism which be- 
lieves in the perfectability of man by 
means of the “divine power of reason.” 
Witty, critical and well presented, his 
musing observations keep the reader se- 
curely in tow. But the journey is spot- 
ted with unpleasant stopovers at many 
desolated islands of a philosophy which 
lost its credit standing in Europe in the 
wake of two world wars. To him, Chris- 
tianity is a “primarily occidental deriva- 
tive of Judaism”; the confessional a 
place where Catholic clerics “practice a 
kind of magical therapy.” “Pagan inno- 
cence” was destroyed by the “myth of 
the Fall of Man,” and the Book of Job 
“desecrates the eternal mystery of hu- 
man suffering by turning it into a kind 
of cynical practical joke.” Schoenberner 
often calls himself a gentleman, but he 
shows little respect for the honest con- 
victions of others. Those of his search- 
ing contemporaries who converted to 
Catholicism are “disappointed modern 
intellectuals” who “seemed particularly 
eager to cut themselves loose . . . from 
the restraining bond of reason and ra- 
tional thinking.” 

The deplorable weakness of this book 
is its biased blindness before the con- 
tributions of Christian philosophy to 
an evaluation of our complex time. Yet, 
it impresses by reflecting a resoluteness 
of convictions that chose exile and pos- 
sible death rather than surrender the 
integrity and freedom of an independ- 
ent mind to the claims of an absolute 
state. For this, men like Schoenberner 
deserve our admiration. 

Herz R. Kuesn 


The Astonished Muse, by Reuel 
Denney. 264. pp. University of 
Chicago Press. $4.50. 


Hv GIVEN up some time ago the 
hope of finding himself in his 
work, the American today must seek his 
identity through his leisure activities. 
Most, if not all of those leisure activities 
involve what have been called the “mass 
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media.” There have been, through the 
years, gradual changes of attitudes and 
relationships between audiences and 
performers, hobbyists and their hobbies, 
within these mass media. 

Professor Denney distinguishes at the 
outset, “three personal stances that are 
prominent and recognizable.” First there 
is the Participative Purist (fan-clubs, 
bird-watchers, hi-fi addicts) who must 
do things in his leisure time, and who 
sneers at mere spectators. But the Spec- 
tatorial Purist (jazz fans, “real” baseball 
fans) sneers in his turn at the clumsy 
efforts of the do-it-yourselfers. Cutting 
across the other two is the RealityPurist 
who “demands the literal in the uses of 
leisure.” He builds scale-model railroads 
or likes “real competition” in sports. 
What might be called Reality Monger- 


ing is the villain of the piece, in a work 
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characterized throughout by impartiality 
and calm appraisal. 

We all fall into one or a combination 
of these “stances,” and constitute there- 
by the various leisure groups, or audi- 
ences. As audiences we affect and mod- 
ify the leisure media, their form as well 
as their content, in ways complementary 
to the pressures exerted upon us by the 
media themselves. Reality Purism 
throughout (and its sources are pain- 
stakingly examined) makes it difficult 
for a vital fiction or fantasy to survive 
in the mass media, and may well con- 
stitute a deep cultural deficiency. 

Professor Denney analyzes certain 
typical phenomena (quiz-show M.C.’s, 
the history of football, the changes in 
skyscraper architecture, for example), 
incorporating statistics organically and 


_ meaningfully. Although everything is 


subordinate to the central problem of 
audience identity, some of his historical 
investigations are completely fascinating 
in themselves. This reviewer was en- 
thralled by the linkage between contem- 
porary science-fiction and Poe’s detective 
fiction. 

The writing is a bit heavy at first, 
clogged with unavoidable technical 
terms, and a sometimes awkward sen- 
tence structure. But once these are over- 
come, the reader is aware of an extreme- 
ly acute, often witty, thoroughly urbane, 
“leisurely” study of contemporary Amer- 
ican civilization. 

JosepH Carpino 


Problems of Art, by Susanne K. 
Langer. 184 pp. Scribners. $3.50. 


[s Susanne Lancer’s first two pub- 
lished books, The Practice of Philoso- 
phy and Introduction to Symbolic Logic 
she skillfully presented rather formal 
aspects of the subjects discussed. The 
books -were expertly conceived and 
showed insight and. imagination. The 
third publication, Philosophy in a New 
Key, was more informal and at the same 
time attracted more widespread atten- 
tion. In the book was one important 
section on music, the initial study that 
later developed into the analysis .of 
many of the arts treated in. Mrs. Lan- 


-ger’s succeeding books. In Feeling and 


Form, for example, the author examined 
various esthetic principles in the arts 
and also stressed the importance of crea- 
tivity in any art. 
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All this leads directly to the content 
of the new book, Problems of Art, a 
series of separate lectures on significant 
problems in art. “The Dynamic Princi- 
ple in the Dance,” “Expressivenesss” as 
a principle common to all the arts, 
“Imitation and Transformation in the 
Arts” and “Poetic Creation” are some 
of the topics discussed. The prose is 
clear, concise and candid, yet imagina- 
tive. Mrs. Langer’s comparisons are apt, 
her critical comments lucid and provoca- 
tive. She clarifies the answers to three 
questions: in each art, what is the re- 
sult of experience or personal contact, 
what is the creative element, what is the 
expressive element. 

The diction. used is that of a prof- 
cient lecturer, and no small part of the 
interest of the book is the author’s abil- 
ity to use illuminative illustration to in- 
terpret her topics. In her chapter “Poetic 
Creation” Mrs. Langer says: “The for- 
mulative power of words is the source 
and support of our imagination. .. . 
Beings who have speech almost cer- 
tainly have quite a different sort of 
direct experience of the world from crea- 
tures that use only self-expressive or 
directive signs.” This “formulative pow- 
er,” although explained by the author 
only in relation to poetry, could be ap- 
plied to her own prose—easy, expressive, 
flowing. 

An interesting appendix closes the 
volume. It is a comparison between ab- 
straction in science and abstraction in 
art. Within her own logical sequence 
of thought, she draws her conclusions, 
from which results we are actively 
drawn to speculation. The book should 
be profitable to those interested in 
esthetic philosophy. 

Sister Mary Janet, B.V.M. 


From Renoir to Picasso, by Michel 
Georges-Michel. 282 pp. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $4. 


[7 Is quite extraordinary that both an 
American and a French author 
should have published recently. books 
of such similar intent and approach as 
Selden Rodman’s Conversations with 
Artists and Georges-Michel’s From Re- 
noir to Picasso. While Mr. Rodman’s 
book Creviewed in the June-July issue) 
treats only of current American artists, 
Mr. Georges-Michel explores in the 
same anecdotal and conversational style 
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Michel Georges-Michel by Picasso 


the personality, techniques and milieu 
of the French masters from the Impres- 
sionists to, and through, Pablo Picasso. 

Degas, Lautrec, Monet, Dufy, Rou- 
ault, Leger, Chagall, Matisse, especially 
Matisse, are extraordinary draftsmen, 
each with his own vision of reality and 
his own metier of expressing it. For his 
“Europa and the Bull” Matisse made 
3,000 drawings before starting to paint. 
Braque, close friend of Picasso and 
with him co-inventor of Cubism, re- 
marked as far back as 1910, “. . . paint- 
ing is getting closer and closer to poetry, 
now that photography has freed it from 
the need to tell a story.” Chagall, a Jew, 
who has often painted the Crucifixion 
scene with the ladder of Jacob rising to 
the height of the Cross, was one of sev- 
eral non-Catholic artists commissioned 
to design the interior of the church of 
Assy in the Savoy. “The Church,” says 
the author, “asked nothing of them but 
their art.” 

Towering over all of these, not only 
in total output and current demand, but 
also over each period adopted by the 
French school as it progressed to the 
present, is Pablo Picasso. Mr. Georges- 
Michel describes him as “a mythological, 
cosmic monster . . . he appeared in the 
firmament of painting, and of all the 
other arts, like a comet which puts the 
other stars to route . . .” Picasso gives 
all the credit to Braque for discover- 
ing Cubism, Of himself he says, “You 


mustn’t expect me to repeat myself , ,. 
I love discovering things.” 

Although fewer examples of profes. 
sional jealousy appear here than in Mr, 
Rodman’s book, the following gem wa 
hurled by Derain in a moment of fu 
at the successful Modigliani, whog 
paintings even then commanded fabyl. 
ous prices, “You manufacturer of mag. 
terpieces!” Modigliani was more char 
itable toward the then poverty-ridden 
Utrillo, who was painting squaloroy 
slums and leprous streets. “Every period 
has the painters and poets it deserves’ 
he retorted to a critic of Utrillo, “g 
well as the subjects that go with the 
life they have to lead.” 

For its charming portrait sketches, of 
or by the author and his subjects, and 
for its discussion of the masters’ tech 
niques From Renoir to Picasso is in 
valuable. For the non-initiated but 
would-be art lover, it is a total reading 
experience. 

ADELAIDE GARVIN 


Craft and Character in Modern Fic. 
tion, by Morton Dauwen Zabel 
331 pp. Viking. $4.75. 


[ )*- ZABEL of Chicago University pre 
sents the first of a two-volume a 
sessment of the greater figures in moé 
ern fiction, a distillation of thirty years 
close reading and tested judgment 
There is good measure here: full studies 
of Dickens, Hardy, Butler, James, Con 
rad, Forster, Cather and Greene, and 
shorter pieces on Mann, Westcott, 
Hemingway, Maugham and Trilling. 

The aim is right: that, knowing thes 
authors better, we may read with fulle 
penetration. The method is honest, and 
gives this book permanent value: it is 
the faithful tracing of the author’s de’ 
velopment in his works, a search fo 
the degree and kind of vocation he has, 
a drawing-out of the man-at-his-deepest, 
the artist-at-his-craft. ‘There is “compare 
tively little use of biography”; there are 
all possible “evidences of insight, orig 
inality and craftsmanship” directly ob 
served in the works. 

So rigorously, in fact, does Dr. Zabel 
stick to his purpose that when he does 
indulge in brief moments of wider ref 
erence, one is surprised and delighted 
at the poetic richness and range of his 
culture. He talks shop, he works—how 
uncommon! 
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The results are uncommon, too: a 
new conviction of the value of Dick- 
ens’ exasperated yet hopeful fables, epic 
warnings of society in points of crisis; 
a new sympathy with Hardy in his plea 
that his “seemings,” his grim gods, are 
for story pleasure, not martyrdom; a 
warmer look at James’ interminable 
gropings for truth in human depths. Dr. 
Zabe! catches Greene out in his notion 
that people qualify for redemption by 
their capacity for corruption—but he 
also supplies data for the credit-side. He 
follows Conrad into the world that lies 
below the appearances of conduct, and 
discovers his power to bring into single 
focus both ambivalent self and ambiva- 
lent social demand—a foursquare image. 

Having the advantage of so carefully 
selected and revised a volume, I test 
Dr. Zabel by his own method, and find 
him on the side of the angels: testing 
for “creative capacity and moral achieve- 
ment,” believing in “ethical fact,” 
Neither tabling difficulties nor circling 
them, too honest to worship his sub- 
jects, too humble to damn them, con- 
cerned about truth, he is—a teacher. 

Sr. Marcaret Teresa, §.S.]J. 


Peguy: His Prose and Poetry, by 
Alexander Dru. 121 pp. Harper. 
$2.50. 

The Mystery of the Holy Innocents 
and Other Poems, by Charles 
Peguy. Translated by M. P. F. 
Pakenham. 168 pp. Harper. 
$2.50. 


Amore THE multitude of books about 
Peguy, biographical, critical and 
interpretative, is yet another, by the 
English scholar, Alexander Dru, who is 
known for his expert translations of 
Kierkegaard, Burckhardt and Adrienne 
von Speyr. The London Times Literary 
Supplement has acclaimed the present 
work “the best introduction which has 
yet appeared in English.” In a carefully 
reasoned study, Dr.~Dru reverses the 
ordinary method of approach to Peguy, 
namely, the maintaining of rigid chron- 
ological formulae in interpreting’ him: 
his political and social writings, his reli- 
gious conversion, and last of all his 
poetry, considered as if it were a by- 
product of his genius. 

Dr. Dru’s thesis, vigorously stated, 
and consistently followed throughout his 
study, is that Peguy, despite the fact 
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that he wrote poetry only during the 
last six years of his life, is first of all, a 
poet, and his work as a whole is acces- 
sible only through his poetry. In other 
words, it is not his thought which ex- 
plains his poems as ideas articulated in 
verse, but his poetry which qualifies his 
thought decisively, and is the key that 
opens the world of Peguy; his fame 
rests on his power to communicate his 
poetic vision. The fact that Peguy’s 
thought has not made much progress 
outside his own country, is largely due, 
Dr. Dru thinks, to this error of ap- 
proach, for his ideas have been lifted 
from the form in which they live and 
fitted into some critic’s existing scheme, 
which of necessity deprives them of 
their native vitality. 

Having thus stated his position and 
mapped his course, the author proceeds 
to discuss the eccentric, complex genius 
that is Peguy. In thirteen chapters and 
a luminous epilogue he considers the 
poet biographically, under aspects of 
his philosophical and political tenets, 
from the conflict of his embroilment in 
the Dreyfus Affair, to his heroic, even 
saintly death in the Battle of the Marne, 
after a night of prayer before a statue 
of Our Lady. The paradox of Peguy’s 
holding simultaneously and _tenacious- 
ly the contradictory positions of Socialist 
and Catholic thought, Mr. Dru resolves 
in the concept of freedom as the source 
of tradition. In the light of his critical 
thesis, he analyzes with perceptive in- 
sight and understanding Peguy’s poetry 
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and prose. There are illuminating chap- 
ters devoted to the Cahiers, The Mys- 
teries and La Mystique et la Politique 
in the modern world. The analytic chap- 
ters on the process of approfondisse- 
ment, and on “the new language: imag- 
ination,” are done with the expertness 
of one who has well absorbed the spirit 
of the great poet whose mind he deli- 
neates, thus bringing the reader far on 
the road to understanding the forces 
responsible for the renaissance of Cath- 
olic Letters in France. 

In The Mystery of the Holy Inno- 
cents and Other Poems are included 
such selections from his poetry as “Cas- 
tles of the Loire,’ “The Presentation of 
Beauce to Our Lady of Chartres,” three 
extracts from “Eve”: “Eve, the Eternal 
Housewife,” “The Resurrection of the 
Body” and “For Those Who Die in 
Battle,” all among the best loved of 
Peguy’s poems, and delightfully trans- 
lated from the French by Pansy Paken- 
ham. Alexander Dru has contributed a 
scholarly introduction in which in suc- 
cinct. form he restates the principles of 
his former study of Peguy, pointing 
them sharply at the interpretation of his 
poetry. The volume also contains notes 
on the poems, and a biographical note 
on Peguy. 

Here in beautiful translation is 
Peguy’s verse-drama, The Holy Inno- 
cents, whose essential theme is that. of 
confidence in God. In it Peguy is a 
varitable troubadour of hope! “The 
Presentation of Beauce to Our Lady of 
Chartres,” is of Peguy’s own pilgrimage 
to Chartres, probably when his son Mar- 
cel was ill with diphtheria. The two 
prayers, “A Prayer in Confidence” and 
“Prayer for a Credit to be Carried For- 
ward,” are from “The Five Prayers in 
the Cathedral of Chartres” and refer to 
another and perhaps later pilgrimage to 
the same shrine. The first named deals 
with an emotional crisis in Peguy’s life, 
a “dereglement de coeur,” which he 
would not let wreck his vocation, and 
of which Madame Favre, mother of 
Jacques Maritain, writes that “Peguy 
wished to assume all alone, the suffer- 
ing of which no one near him had the 
slightest suspicion . . . to remain alone 
to face the disturbing mystery of sor- 
row.” The selections from the poem 
“Eve” are finely representative. 

A reflective reading of these poems 
will show how true are the words of 


Alexander Dru in his preface when he 
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says of Peguy’s poetry that it may be 
said “to face away from the individual, 
and the poles of his thought are those 
of Christianity: the personal, and the 
community, the Church. For this rea- 
son his poetry is sui generis, with few 
if any links with modern poetry, and 
having for its characteristic note the 
objective tone of the epic.” These poems 
which radiantly embody the unity and 
simplicity of the Christian vision can be 
fittingly used for spiritual reading and 
meditation. Both volumes will make 
impressive and valid additions to the 
constantly lengthening shelves of Peguy. 
Sister M. Tueresz, S.D.S. 


The Vanishing Hero, by Sean O’Fao- 
lain. 204 pp. Little, Brown. $3.75. 


\W/ 2x8: Huxley, Joyce, Greene, 
Hemingway, Faulkner, Virginia 
Woolf, Elizabeth Bowen—in the six 
Princeton lectures making up this vol- 
ume O’Faolain measures the attainment 
of these novelists with the deftness, 
kindliness and homely certainty of the 
family doctor. His eye is single, he has 
no self, he turns his gifts and experi- 
ences to the one business: he must find 
precisely what is sound or unsound, and 
why. 

The chapter headings are verified con- 
clusions, not prejudices: “Huxley and 
Waugh, or I Do Not Think, There- 
fore | Am”; “Graham Greene, or I Suf- 
fer, Therefore I Am”; “William Faulk- 
ner, or More Genius Than Talent”; 
“Ernest Hemingway, or Men Without 
Memories”; “Elizabeth Bowen, or Ro- 
mance Does Not Pay”; “Virginia Woolf 
and James Joyce, or Narcissa and Luci- 
fer.” 

Yet these catch phrases very lamely 
and unfairly represent their chapters 
even though they point up single traits. 
Perhaps quotations will suggest the real 
richness of the discussion. 

This, unexpectedly, of Huxley: “This 
form of sentimentality might be de- 
scribed as the feelings of a man part- 
aesthete, part-Puritan, looking into a 
distorting mirror of life with a groan 
. . « Cand seeing) an arid and desic- 
cated waste . . . always blessedly wa- 
tered by a constant dew of bitter 
wit...” 

Of Greene: “His persistent theme is 
betrayal under one form or another; 
reason, unfaithfulness, the double-cross, 
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the let-down, the broken trust. This may 
be why there is such a strong sense of 
grievance in his works, a certain sulki- 
ness . . .” “Nobody in Greene’s novels 
stands a dog’s chance.” They are all 
“vehicles of a preconceived idea.” 

And Faulkner “is himself involved in 
the incoherence, haziness and irresolu- 
tion of his characters.” He is a Houdini 
who rarely escapes his own bonds—some- 
times indeed by humor, or by abandon- 
ment to myth. He feels “inescapable 
urges through pity, and passion, towards 
ideals that he can vaguely feel but never 
express.” 

Hemingway emerges from the in- 
exorable examination with a certificate 
of soundness: “Hemingway has suc- 
ceeded in rediscovering in men a greater 
dignity than, I suspect, he had ever 
hoped to find in them. This is his 
achievement, and how few, how very 
few modern writers have arrived so far!” 
One thinks of The Old Man and the 
Sea. Hemingway comes closest, then to 
defeating the premise of the title, that 
the old-fashioned hero, the embodiment, 
by fidelity or by rejection, of a code of 
behavior acceptable to writer and reader 
alike, was discarded in the twenties, 
with a consequent goallessness and vitia- 
tion of meaning that has wretchedly 
handicapped the gifted writer. 

Sr. Marcaret Teresa, S.S.]. 


The Silence of St. Thomas, by Josef 
Pieper. Translated by John Mur- 
ray, S.J. and Daniel O’Connor. 
122 pp. Pantheon. $2.75. 


Dhar LITTLE book contains three essays 
with a single basic theme, the mys- 
tery of being and the response of the 
human intellect. It is written in that 
clear simple style for which Pieper is 
noted. Penetrating into the heart of the 
subject with amazing insight, he never 
attempts to dazzle or display but only 
reveal the truth. There is full com- 
mand of the sources, the most loyal 
devotion to Thomas and tradition and 
yet the fullest freedom and grasp of 
current thinking. Possibly the third es- 
say, on the timeliness of Thomism is 
as much a key to the mind and method 
of the author as one could seek for. At 
any rate the inquiring non-scholastic 
will find in the essays of this philoso- 
pher an almost sure path to apprecia- 
tion of the great traditional truth. 


The first essay deals with Thomas’ 
life and work in essential outlines, 
Noted is the stress of Thomas the 
teacher and lover of truth. “To lead a 
man from error to truth—this he con- 
sidered the greatest service which one 
man can render another.” Even the dis. 
pute was a “common striving for the 
victory, not of one of the contenders, 
but of truth. Even the erring party, he 
says, is meritorious; for error too may 
serve to illuminate truth.” Teaching is 
more than imparting the “findings of 
research. It is greater than the report 
of a thinker on the results of his in- 
quiry . . . it is a process that goes on 
between living men.” The teachers look 
at the truth of things and as well “at 
the faces of living men who desire to 
know this truth.” 

Very profoundly the second essay 
takes up the “Negative Element in the 
Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas.” It 
shows that things can be known be 
cause they are creatively thought. But 
nevertheless they are unfathomable be- 
cause they are created. The explana 
tion of this fruitful paradox is set in the 
light of what is often called ontological 
truth and logical truth. “The structure 
of all created being Cis) essentially sit: 
uated between the creative knowledge 
of God and man’s imitative knowledge: 
an idea we can never fully exhaust.” 

Rich and fruitful is Pieper’s sugges 
tion of a Thomism that is not “closed,” 
is not a mere “system.” Apart from the 
suggestion of specific Thomistic ideas 
which are especially relevant today, 
such as the bonum commune in the 
face of a “totalitarian world of labor,’ 
or the notion of Natural Law, or philo 
sophical anthropology, there is the sug: 
gestion of basic attitude: “If a man, 
therefore, in his philosophical inquiry, 
gropes after the essence of things, he 
finds himself, by the very act of ap 
proaching his object, in an unfathom 
able abyss, but it is an abyss of light. 
Asking the question of the essence of 
things, he also asks the question of 
their design and archetype, and with 
this he sets out on a principally endless 
way.” 

Few things more meaningful have 
ever been said of St. Thomas than the 
following: “The last word of St. Thonr 
as is not communication but silence. 
And it is not death which takes the pen 
out of his hand. His tongue is stilled 
by the superabundance of life in the 
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mystery of God. He is silent, not be- 
cause he has nothing further to say; he 
is silent because he has been allowed 
a glimpse intc the inexpressible depths 
of that mystery which is not reached 
by any human thought or speech.” 
Epwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S. 


The American Teenager by H. H. 
Remmers and D. H. Radler. 267 
pp. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.75. 


HIS LATEST in the publication re- 

leases of the Purdue Opinion Poll 
presents some interesting data coupled 
with Dr. Remmers and/or Mr. Rad- 
le’s opinions. “Both surveyed the lit- 
erature; both contributed ideas and in- 
terpretations.” Therefore, it is difficult 
to determine for purposes of criticism 
who is responsible for what opinions in 
this dual authorship. Since they have 
not distinguished, both must be held 
responsible for the vague questions 
which certainly lessen the validity of 
the poll, and the completely subjective 
and materialistic doctrines and advice. 

This poll has been in the processes 
of development since 1940. It is based 
on questionnaires and interviews. The 
number of samplings? They speak of 
“8000 to 18,000” and later of “2000 to 
3000 youngsters.” But regardless of 
numbers, some very interesting ques- 
tions were asked and interesting answers 
tabulated. Any teacher would be se- 
verely criticized in an evaluation teach- 
ing course for asking such general ques- 
tions which could have such different 
meanings to individual adolescents. 

For instance, here is a typical ques- 
tion asked: “Is it all right for young 
people to pet or “neck” when they are 
out on dates?” (Italics added.) In any 
adolescent mind (as well as adult!) 
there is certainly a wide range not only 
of degree but even of fact in both the 
ideas italicized. And then, the answers 
to this most general and complex ques- 
tion are projected into a new philosophy 
of morals by Remmers and/or Radler! 
From the fact that twenty-three per cent 
of the teenagers on Messrs. Remmers- 
Radler measuring table squirm through 
with “usually” and fifty-eight -per cent 
“sometimes” -and eighteen per cent 
“never” we eyolve the following: “Two 


‘B striking things about sex before mar- 


‘lage are these: 1) it’s fun and 2) it’s 
dangerous. The real solution to the sex 
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problem of the teenage boy or girl is 
to avoid the dangers but not miss out 
on all the fun.” “Many teenage girls 
and boys may want to experience a lit- 
tle more of the joys of affection than a 
good night kiss. But the artificially re- 
strictive standards we often set make 
them feel that this is wrong.” (Italics 
ours. ) 

Here is Remmers and/or Radler ad- 
vice to a sixteen year old girl. “She 
might have profited from being taught 
that sex experience, if it stops short of 
intercourse, is conducive to growth and 
valuable. as preparation for marriage.” 
This is nothing new—every sex delin- 
quent has been living according to this 
advice for ages. Here, it is presented as 
social science! The teenager, they opine, 
must have an opportunity “to learn by 
doing.” 

The fact that “seventy-five per cent— 
an overwhelming majority —state that 
obedience and respect for authority are 
the most important habits for children 
to learn” is cited as one of six indica- 
tions that there is a fascistic trend 
among Americans. (“These tragic re- 
sults seem to confirm beyond much 
doubt that our traditional freedom is 
already in danger.”) 

After reading this book, one is not 
surprised at the “percentages” of the 
teenage opinions (the teenagers come 
off the measuring table pretty well), but 
disgusted at the animal philosophy of 
Remmers and/or Radler, We hope that 
the authors will come out of their meas- 
uring laboratory someday and really 
meet a few live American teenagers; 
they are much -more interesting and 
wholesome than the social scientists 
would have them. 

Rev. Epwarp Herr 


Marriage and the Family, by Al- 
phonse H. Clemens. 356 pp. Pren- 
tice Hall. $6. 


Me CLEMENs has achieyed eminence 
in the field of marriage counselling 
through his lectures, writings and his 
position as director of the Marriage 
Counselling Center at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. He has undertaken 
a major task in his study of the many 
states of marriage and the family since 
he writes from the viewpoints of phi- 
losophy, the social sciences, psychology 
and theology. 





Important Books 


The Red Book 
of the 
Persecuted Church 


By Albert Galter 


A documented history of the methodical 
Communist persecution of the Catholic 
Church behind the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains. “A likely international best- 
seller.”—-Time 

$5.75 


Newman's Letters 


Edited with Introductions by 
Derek Stanford and Muriel Spark 


Selected correspondence of Newman rep- 
resenting the two halves of his life: let- 
ters written from within the Anglican 
fold, followed by those he wrote as a 
Catholic. Acting as commentators, the 
editors explain and consider the back- 
ground of Newman’s letters in terms of 
those friends he was addressing, and of 
the issues of which he spoke. 


$4.00 


Fenelon’s Letters 


To Men and Women 


Selected with an Introduction by 
Derek Stanford 


Archbishop Fenelon was always interest- 
ed in helping laymen achieve holiness in 
life. Some of his greatest writing, some 
of his deepest wisdom, some of his most 
moving eloquence, will be found in these 
selected letters, chiefly to laypeople, urg- 
ing them to personal sanctity. 

$4.00 


From Fashions 


To The Fathers 
The Story of My Life 
By Hilda C. Graef 


Always cultured and entertaining, this 
charming woman author, scholar, convert 
and biographer, will hold your interest 
throughout the fast-paced story of her 
life. She will share with you her rare in- 
sights and experiences and, in the end, 
leave you—as a sparkling conversation- 
alist always does—with a desire to know 
her much, much better. 

$4.00 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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Dr. Clemens places strong emphasis 
upon a plan for the successful Catholic 
marriage. For such a marriage he feels 
that “only those with the required traits 
of body, heart and mind, personality, 
character and religion are to be selected 
for the high and serious purpose of mar- 
riage.” Persons who are as much as pos- 
sible alike in social, educational, racial 
and religious background will most like- 
ly effect a successful marriage and in 
addition it is best that they be mature, 
selfless and giving people who are ready 
intellectually, spiritually and emotion- 
ally for marriage. 

Although Dr. Clemens is concerned 
with those marriages which may be con- 
sidered ideal, he also examines the many 
hazards of family living today. He 
studies almost every possible facet of 
Catholic marriage and often has excel- 
lent suggestions to offer. He is, of 
course, aware that the position of the 
family as a basic unit in our society 
needs: much exploration and explana- 
tion. 

One almost gets the impression from 
this book that there are only certain 
people destined for a good marriage and 
that they will fit into a certain plan, yet 
Dr. Clemens obviously expends a great 
deal of space in describing all the vary- 
ing facets of marriage which affect in- 
dividuals and families differently. It is 
a book which provides much guidance. 
However, it is so broad in scope that 
it may find most widespread use as a 
text in Catholic colleges. 

Dr. Clemens uses statistics, studies 
and a compendium of items ranging 
from comments by Marlene Dietrich 
and P. A. Sorokin to quotations from 
Papal encyclicals. He points out that 
most studies do not really tell what con- 
stitutes a “happy marriage,” since it is 
difficult to measure happiness and it is 
an immense task to describe a success- 
ful temporal state which blends in with 
the “divine plan.” 

Rosert A. HorzHauer 


Thinking by Machine, by Pierre de 
Latil. Translated by Y. M. Golla. 
353 pp. Houghton Mifflin. $5.50. 


HE WORLD is caught up into the Sec- 
ond Industrial Revolution. Nuclear 
power on the one hand, and the group 
of disciplines variously called cyber- 
netics, automation or control, on the 
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other, will transform human society so 
thoroughly (given some decades of 
peace) as to make the first Industrial 
Revolution look like a small ripple. Any 
light shed on these great forces at work 
in society will increase the chance to 
understand and direct the course of 
events. Thus an attempt, such as this 
book, to describe for the layman the 
field of cybernetics is certain of friendly 
reception. 

Unfortunately M. de Latil’s effort 
falls far short of what is required. The 
author, who has written popular books 
on undersea exploration, covers the his- 
tory of cybernetics, its basic technical 
content such as the role of “feed back 
loops,” a possible logic of effects and 
controls, and a great variety of related 
matters. All of this is done without 
mathematical formalism and in an in- 
formal style. Among the pleasing things 
in the book are simple diagrams used 
to describe the essential features of de- 
vices and their behavior. These dia- 
grams are also used to exhibit schem- 
atical interactions in natural events. The 
author never confuses machines (how- 
ever complex) with animals or humans: 
“What is really important is to know 
what electronic machines can do; it is 
a matter of lesser importance for the 
potential activities to receive the labels 
devised for human psychology.” 

Several severe shortcomings limit the 
usefulness of this book to the lay reader. 
Few developments since 1951 are dis- 
cussed, leaving out roughly half — and 


Olaf Ruhen: Civilized man’s remote past 


the most important half—of the life of 
the subject. The author’s attempts to 
analyze chance, probability, determin- 
ism, etc., are quite weak, contain some 
errors and much confusion, and he 
seems clearly out of his depth. Also the 
translation follows British usage, thus 
vacuum tubes become valves, etc. 

M. de Latil promises us two more 
books on related subjects. We hope they 
will avoid the shortcomings of the pres. 
ent work. 

Cuartes M. Herzrerp 


Land of Dahori, by Olaf Ruhen. 
278 pp. Lippincott. $3.75. 


Cy Ruwen first went to New 
Guinea to cover a sheep-raising 
experiment for a group of Australian 
periodicals. He found a land six times 
the size of England with enormous po 
tential for the development of mineral 
resources and hydro-electric power, but 
with only two million inhabitants—many 
of them Stone Age tribesmen scarcely 
influenced by civilization. Fascinated 
with the land and its people, Ruhen 
traveled some 14,000 miles through 
New Guinea’s jungles and mountains 
gathering material for his book, which 
is subtitled “Tales of New Guinea.” He 
accompanied government patrols which 
made the first contacts with three dif 
ferent interior tribes who had _ never 
even heard of white men. 

Ruhen’s stories are documentary—fic 
tionalized retelling of stories involving 
real happenings, real settings and real 
types, if not real individuals. He has a 
deft touch with prose and an eye fot 
the picturesque, but the most distin 
guishing characteristic of his book is 
his compassion for the New Guinea 
natives. 

Because he sees the remote past of 
civilized man in the primitive life of 
the natives, Ruhen has no difficulty in 
calling them his brothers. To the tour 
ist, they may appear dirty, cruel and 
menacing, but Ruhen, through under 
standing their problems and customs, is 
able to love them. “They are of the 
jungle—and so are we,” he writes. “If 
you live with them you will be remind 
ed, again and again, of their counter 
parts who live in other settings . . .” 
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tells iong tales of his youth. Yabu is 
wise, but shy of expressing an opinion 
_. . Daisa is religious. He spends many 
hours Cummuning with his ancestors 
and his gods, asking for guidance. Ma- 
hanga pretends religion, so that he may 
advise his contemporaries.” 

Ruhen presents the theory that by 
looking back at what we have been 
(Stone Age men), we may be able to 
chart man’s future. “Perhaps, knowing 
the direction of our journey, we can 
establish our goal, visualize it, work to- 
ward it.” 

Ruhen’s fuzziness on this point, re- 
lated to his obvious lack of appreciation 
for missionaries and churches, is not 
surprising. It does not, however, in the 
least detract from the effectiveness of 
his suspenseful tales. 

Ricuarp P. Frissie 


The Road to Santiago, by Walter 
Starkie. 339 pp. Dutton. $5.95. 


[x THE twelfth century the tomb of St. 
James the Apostle in Galicia ranked 
with Rome and Jerusalem as one of the 
three greatest shrines of Christendom, 
having, in fact, the added advantage 
that St. James Cor Santiago as he is 
called in Spanish) never forgot the re- 
quests of his devotees. The pilgrimages 
to Compostella were outstanding in the 
Middle Ages for the large numbers of 
pilgrims of high rank, and so great 
were the multitudes journeying to San- 
tiago that they were compared to the 
stars of the Milky Way, which, wrote 
Dante, was called by the common peo- 
ple the Way of St. James. 

It is on this never-changing road to 
Santiago de CGompostella in northwest 
Spain that Dr. Starkie, in the Marian 
Year of 1954, made his fourth pilgrim- 
age to the shrine of the Moor-slayer. 
The first part of his latest book is a 
potpourri of history, legends and local 
traditions about the life and relics of 
St. James, son of Zebedee and Salome, 
who became the patron of Spain. The 
Cluniac reforms and the preparations for 
the Crusades in the eleventh century, 
together with the revival of the myths 
of Charlemagne and Roland, contrib- 


erguted to the rise in importance of Com- 


postella. With the expulsion of the 
Moors from Granada in 1492 its in- 
fluence reached its peak, thereafter to 
decline until the nineteenth century, 
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Illustration from “The Road to Santiago” 


The Portico de la Gloria of the Cathedral at Compostella 
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when the re-discovery of the Apostle’s 
relics aroused interest again in the Ja- 
cobean pilgrimage. 

The second portion of The Road to 
Santiago comprises Dr. Starkie’s own 
experiences and observations, skillfully 
woven into a fascinating tapestry of the 
history, geography, religion and folk- 
lore of the regions through which passes 
the Way of St. James. Beginning his 
pilgrimage in France, Dr. Starkie tramps 
along with his knapsack and his “fid- 
dle,” sometimes alone, often in company 
with other pilgrims, on horseback, by 
bus or in some mule-drawn cart. 

With his Irish “gift of gab,” Dr. 
Starkie never lacks an audience, and his 
colorful conversations are recorded for 
us particularly well in the tales of 


ghosts and xanas that are part of the 
superstitions of the Galicians, Asturians 
and Basques. Outstanding, too, are his 
descriptions of the art and sculpture of 
the churches, monasteries and castles 
along the Jacobean way. His knowledge 
of Spanish history is formidable, as are 
his literary allusions and reminiscences 
of those other pilgrimages which he 
has made. 

This is not a book to be devoured 
quickly by the reader, but one to be 
digested slowly, since Dr. Starkie’s 
familiarity with Latin authors, ancient 
manuscripts and pilgrim songs of the 
Middle Ages as well as his understand- 
ing of things Spanish is enough to make 
the layman call on St. James for help! 

Genevieve H. LENNON 
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STOP PUSHING! 


arp as I try, I can’t come up with 
any profound thoughts to herald 
the first issue of The Critic. You will 
find new features throughout the maga- 
zine, now and during the months ahead, 
but those of you who resist change will 
be happy to know that there will be no 
improvements in this column. 

But we have a new motto—from the 
late Ashton Stevens, Chicago drama 
critic, via Walter Kerr and Variety: “I'd 
rather be right if possible, and read if 
possibler . . .” Did you know that there 
are twelve times as many blacksmith 
shops as bookshops in America? Perhaps 
that is what Al Smith meant when he 
asked “Where in the hell would -I go 
to buy a book . . .” Although I infer 
from reading John T. Fitzgerald in Our 
Sunday Visitor (an excellent columnist, 
incidentally) that the penalty for even 
saying that Edward R. Murrow is “in- 
teresting” is vituperative letters from 
readers, I applaud Mr. Murrow’s fears 
for the future of television: “If these 
devices are to be used in an effort to 
entertain all of the people all of the 
time, then we have come perilously 
close to discovering the real opiate of 
the people . . .” or, to quote Dr. James 
H. Wall (writing about tranquilizers), 
to “a society where everybody just floats 
around in his own tub of butter.” 

I, for one, am willing to admit that 
priests are human beings—that they, too, 
can suffer from halitosis, tired blood and 
athletes foot. The all-too-human priest 
in fiction is no longer a novelty and I 
wish that J. F. Powers would find a 
new gimmick. His latest collection of 
short stories is no better than, if as good 
as, his first one . . . And the newest 
novel by Mr. Evelyn Waugh, The Or- 
deal of Gilbert Pinfold, brings to mind 
the comment of Cassidorus about Ori- 
gen: “When he writes well, no one 
writes better; when he writes badly, no 
one writes worse . . .” Surely the worst 
movie in many a month was “Heaven 
Knows, Mr. Allison,” based on one of 
the crumbiest books of its year. Even 
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sv DAN HERP 


more distressing were the kind and 
sometimes downright enthusiastic re- 
views by Catholic critics. 

Have you ever considered what Cath- 
olic literature has missed by the defec- 
tion of James Joyce, James T. Farrell, 
Eugene O'Neill, Ernest Hemingway, 
Mary McCarthy, among others . . . on 
the other hand, look what we have 
gained from Evelyn Waugh (except his 
last book, of course) Ronald Knox, 
Thomas Merton, Christopher Hollis, 
Christopher Dawson, G. K. Chesterton, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, Bruce Marshall, Al- 
fred Noyes, G. B. Stern, to- mention 
only a few .. . For the bargain price of 
$1.00 (regularly $2.98) you can now 


obtain “a new and improved Last Sup- 


per Religious Art Tablecloth in brilliant 
gold upon a soft linen finish plastic. 
This big 54x54 religious tablecloth is 
not only a work of art, but most prac- 
tical inasmuch as it needs no launder- 





Sister Thomas Aquinas, O.P. 
died July 20, 1957. A good friend 
to the staff of the Thomas More 
Association, she was to me a tower- 
ing inspiration, a continual source 
of delight and wisdom, and a se- 
vere and telling critic. She fitted 
no mould, she feared no one and 
she always dared to say what she 
thought. Her influence on count- 
less friends throughout the coun- 
try was as inestimable as her con- 
tributions to American Catholic 
life. She was an original thinker— 
one of the great women of our day. 

I know her death was happy. 
Not long before she died she wrote 
me: “when one is nearing the end 
of the road, the very best time of 
all is the time we spend with 
God.” 

Please pray that she now enjoys 
for eternity “the very best time of 
all,” 











ing and can be wiped clean with q 
moist dishcloth.” If you hurry you might 
even be able to get a “Birth of Christ 
Tablecloth” which was such “a terrific 
seller last Christmas at $1.25.” Of 
course, | makes no promises. 

It hadn’t occurred to us lately just 
how sadly out of touch with things we 
were getting. But too much office work 
has evidently been keeping us from get- 
ting out and seeing the world. For in- 
stance, it’s been a long time since we'ye 
had the chance to visit a genuine mod- 
ern pagan household such as the one 
described in The Christian Home by 
Celestine Strub, O.F.M., a reprint just 
issued by the Franciscan Herald Press; 
“Another indication of worldliness in 
the home,” writes Father Strub, “is the 
unchristian and sometimes even pagan 
character of the objects with which it is 
equipped. Let us enter such a home, 
What do we see? At our very entrance, 
perhaps, a painting of Apollo dancing 
with thin-clad muses on the lawn; there 
a lamp or candelabrum supported by 
the nude figure of Cupid; in a corner, 
perhaps a statue of Venus of Milo; on 
the library table various gay-colored 
magazines displaying bathing girls o 
notorious ‘movie’ actresses on the front 
covers; on the mantle a snow-white bust 
of Pallas or some other mythological 
deity.” 

If you have missed the history bi 
monthly American Heritage you ate 
missing some of the most entertaining 
and informative reading being pub 
lished today . . . The radio comics, Bob 
and Ray are far superior to most of the 
big-name boys. I liked the recent crack: 
“If you want us to continue this serv 
ice, please don’t write us. We don’t like 
to have total strangers telling us how to 
run our business . . .” What with Jesuit 
Tea and Trappist Cheese and Christian 
Brothers Brandy, shopping must be get 
ting complicated for non-Catholics . .. 
For all the praise of the Catholic Truth 
Society’s inexpensive Bible-- and we 
were right in there pitchiig—no one 
has yet pointed out that the type is # 
small, it is practically unreadable . . 
Do you, too, cringe, when you begin 
reading the letters’ column in Time, 
wondering what embarrassingly crack 
pot letters from Catholics the editor 
have decided to print this week. For 4 
time, before I started writing this col 
umn, I thought the Time editors madé 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Alias O. Henry, by Gerald Langford. 
294 pp. Macmillan. $5. 


meres Smwney Porrer once lik- 
ened himself to Lord Jim. “We 
both made one fateful mistake at the 


‘supreme crises of our lives,” he said, 


“a mistake from which we could not 
recover.” Porter’s mistake was twofold. 
First, he embezzled $5,557; then he 
jumped bail and fled to Central Amer- 
ica. Only when news of his wife’s crit- 
ical condition reached him did he de- 
cide to return home to Austin, Texas. 
For a short time the authorities allowed 
him to remain free, but soon after his 
wife’s death he stood trial. 

This latest biography, written from 
much hitherto unpublished materials, 
delves into Porter's entire life, focusing 
most sharply on his indictment and con- 
viction. Alias O. Henry debunks, once 
and for all, the myth that his trial was 
a miscarriage of justice. His thirty-nine 
months in prison Chis sentence was 
shortened because of good behavior) 
are chronicled in full. Needing money 
for the support of his little daughter, 
who was living with his in-laws, he 
turned to writing. 

His early stories reveal almost his full 
range. Of special interest is their auto- 
biographical element. Eight of the four- 
teen stories he wrote during his impris- 
onment deal with one basic theme: the 
vindication of a character who has in 
some way or another forfeited his claim 
to respectability, or even intégrity. What 
was important to their author at the 
time, however, was that several maga- 
zines published his work. And when 
he emerged from prison, William Sid- 
ney Porter had become O. Henry. 

During his confinement his one over- 
tiding impulse had been the determina- 
tion to bury the past. Accordingly, upon 
his release, he could not return to Aus- 
tin. After a short stay in Pittsburg, he 
went on to New York. O. Henry be- 
came quite literally a man in hiding. 

Editors at first had to seek him out. 
In 1902, his first year in Baghdad-on- 
the-Subway, he published some seven- 
teen stories. A dozen more followed in 
quick succession in the early months of 
1903, and soon he was averaging one a 
week. Unfortunately, the greater his 
success, the more trying he seemed to 
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find life. An extremely unhappy indi- 
vidual, despite his literary achievements, 
he died in 1910, at the age of forty- 
eight. The cause of death: cirrhosis of 
the liver. Little wonder, for as one 
friend put it, “He was a two-bottle man; 
that is, his average daily consumption 
. . . in New York was two quarts of 
whiskey.” Although his readers may 
hardly suspect it, he was undoubtedly 
one of the most tragic figures in the 
whole of American literature. 

His vogue is long past but there is 
little danger that he or his work will be 
forgotten. He has managed to survive 
two decades of ludicrous overpraise and 
three more of deprecation and neglect. 
After it is duly mentioned that he ex- 
erted a pronounced influence on the 
American short story, only the obvious 
remains to be noted: countless readers 
still devour his wonderful short stories. 

Grorcg A. Crvasco 


The Walled Garden, by Hugh Ross 
Williamson. 231 pp. Macmillan. 
$4. 


Hess Ross WILLIAMSON was one of 
the Anglican clergymen for whom 
the inauguration of the Church of 
South India meant that his position in 


the Church of England was untenable. 
This book traces the author’s life from 
his earliest years. Though he’s not mere- 
ly concerned with explaining why he 
became Catholic, it is to that turning 
point in his life that it is all directed. 

Theologically he has moved a long 
way. He came of a stern Congregation- 
al family for whom the Catholic church 
was anathema, a complex of centuries 
of hatred and prejudice. It was not long 
before he moved towards a more Cath- 
olic position, but it was a Catholicism 
within the loose framework of the 
Church of England. His account of his 
father’s pained but generous tolerance 
of his thinking is fascinating. His intel- 
lectually honest father, as the author 
states, ruefully approved this sentence 
in his first book: “Protestantism is a 
half-way house where one takes refuge 
because of a disinclination to think the 
matter out to a conclusion. Only the 
Catholic and the agnostic dare to reach 
the end of their journeys.” 

His overprotected early life made him 
unready for the Protestant ministry 
which his family expected him to enter. 
His theological uncertainty was such 
that he decided upon a secular career, 
during which time he hoped that his 
position would become clear. Of his 
vocation to the ministry or priesthood 
he says, “No other vocation ever oc- 
curred to me from my earliest boyhood 
and always, at any point in my life, 
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William Sidney Porter in New York the year before his death 
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the final submission was merely a ques- 
tion of ‘when,’ never of ‘if.’” 

He dabbled in schoolmastering, grad- 
uated to journalism, made a name for 
himself in the theatre, had an unsuc- 
cessful excursion into politics and 
amassed an impressive list of varied pub- 
lications. All this he describes with an 
infectious enthusiasm. 

It was not until 1943 at the age of 
forty-two, that the author entered the 
Church of England ministry. By then 
he was an Anglo-Catholic, whose posi- 
tion he contrasts brilliantly with that of 
the High Church party. Catholics may 
incidentally find it difficult to under- 
stand one remark he makes, that his 
final indecision at this period was 
whether “to take Anglican rather than 
Roman orders.” 

The remainder of the book will be 
the most fascinating part to readers of 
The Critic. If ever Catholics are going 
to.anderstand how Anglo-Catholics can 
be in good faith, and surely they must, 
this book will show them. The all-too- 
common Catholic dismissal of Anglicans 
with “They can’t be in good faith” is a 
barrier for those striving after the truth. 
Their position is hard enough without 
their having to endure the often supe- 
rior attitude of those who forget that 
their faith is a gift of God entirely un- 
merited. This book will give all Cath- 
olics a better understanding and sym- 
pathy with those who are so near and 
yet so far. Rarely will they read a more 
gripping account of a spiritual progres- 
sion. 


Luxe Ricsy, O.S.B. 


Rafael Cardinal Merry Del Val, by 
Marie Cecilia Buehrle. 308 pp. 
Bruce. $3.95. 


[= fictionalized, popular biography of 
an eminent churchman whose career 
is still vividly recalled by many living 
people must, of course, suffer the haz- 
ards that such a work inevitably entails. 
Although the author assures the reader 
that it rests firmly upon a basis of 
authenticated facts gleaned from _pri- 
mary sources, travel and persons closely 
associated with the Cardinal’s life, in 
order to keep the work popular there 
were included no footnotes, index or 
bibliography. In order to keep sensitivi- 
ties of those still living unimpaired, fic- 
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tional names have been given to some 
of the characters, and some of the most 
provocative contretemps of Church his- 
tory have been ignored. The biography 
does not warrant a place on the shelf 
reserved for those volumes concerned 
with straight Church history. 

Merry del Val was a man to chal- 
lenge interest, as the countless anecdotes 
that still go the rounds attest. “Irish and 
Spanish by blood, English by birth and 
education, cosmopolitan by office, and 
Catholic in the deepest and truest sense 
of the word” he was also quite photo- 
genic and the publishers are generous 
with their proof. His life which tra- 
versed the years 1865 to 1930 coincided 
with some of the most important devel- 
opments in the history of the Church 
and the pontificates of some of the great- 
est popes. As Secretary of State under 
Saint Pius X he was inextricably in- 
volved in some of the notable policies 
of that reign. As Archpriest of St. Peter’s 
in after years he remained at the very 
center of Christendom. 

This biography is more interested, 
however, in discussing the personal vir- 
tue of Rafael Cardinal Merry de Val. 
Although these virtues are treated at 
length, it seems to this reviewer that the 
case is not benefited by the reiteration 
of the thesis: “all the voices of the world 
cannot alter . . . that Pius X loved his 
Cardinal, and Pius X is a saint.” What- 
ever the virtues or failings of the Car- 
dinal, the fact of his close friendship 
with a pontiff who was later canonized 
is rather beside the point. There is no 
intention here of raising any question 
of the virtue of the man; it is, rather, 
one reader’s objection to the burden of 
proof. 

The book is pleasant enough reading 
and gives one the desire to learn more 
about the Cardinal and the events of 
his era. There is something to be said, 
too, about letting sleeping dogs continue 
their slumbers where touchy subjects in 
Church history are at issue. In a book 
of this sort one does not expect to find 
the Cardinal involved in anything so 
American. as the question of a red hat 
for John Ireland of Saint Paul; nor is 
one surprised to find the late cardinal 
of Boston even more blurred in outline 
than in a recent biography. This is an 
eulogy of Rafael Merry de Val, and 
Miss Buehrle was apparently quite hap- 
py in her chosen task. 

ANNABELLE M. MELVILLE 


Elizabethan . Quintet, 
Meadows. 
$3.50. 


by Denis 
304 pp. Macmillan, 


7*= FIVE subjects of this vividly writ- 
ten book are not only of interest in 
themselves, but they also provide an 
excellent opportunity for the author to 
share with us his great knowledge of 
the background against which they 
moved. The result is a much clearer 
picture of life in England during the 
last years of Elizabeth’s reign and the 
early years of James I’s than is obtain- 
able from general histories, which nat- 
urally must concentrate on main events 
and movements, and cannot, therefore, 
contain too much information about the 
lives of the less important people. 

It can therefore be highly recom- 
mended to those who are seriously in- 
terested in the period, for they will find 
much that is interesting, intriguing and 
even amusing in reading about this 
rather odd assortment of characters. 

Walsingham as the English Machia- 
velli, and Father Robert Persons, S.],, 
as something of an enigma are perhaps 
the two most important studies. But 
the other three have much to contrib 
ute, with the ups and downs and spit 
itualistic experiments of Dr. Dee, the 
Queen’s Astrologer. through the exploits 
of Mary Frith, the Roaring Girl Cper 
haps the first recorded woman “gang- 
ster”) to the likeable if not wholly ad- 
mirable Harington, the Queen’s godson 
and inventor of the water closet, whose 
relations with Elizabeth provide a wel- 
come picture of her as a rather affec- 
tionate woman, capable of kindness and 
humanity on occasion. 

That she and her father both had 
much that was personally attractive 
about them is usyally concealed, forgot- 
ten or ignored, and this book is refresh- 
ing for revealing the kind of ordinary 
but genuine affection Elizabeth inspired 
in Harington and, no doubt, in others. 
James 1, comes out badly from the pages 
of this book, as usual. 

J. Mereprrn Tatrron 


John Foster Dulles, by John Robin- 
son Beal. 331 pp. Harper. $4.50. 


{= State Department is the oldest 
executive department. Among Cal 
inet members, the Secretary is primus 
inter pares. He has prestige, rank and 
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Bernadette photographed soon after the apparitions at Lourdes 





Room in which Soubirous family lived at time of apparitions 


Photographs by Leonard von Matt from “St. Bernadette, A Pictorial Biography” 


influence. While the Department is no 
longer, as in early American History, a 
stepping stone to the Presidency, it is 
an office of great challenge and trust. 
Next to the President, the Secretary of 
State is the most important single officer 
in the making and executing of foreign 
policy. 

The Secretary of State is also the 
most controversial member of the Cab- 
inet. This is especially true of John 
Foster Dulles. From the moment he 
took office, it seems, he has been em- 
broiled in diplomatic disputes—notably, 
the charges that he needlessly on sev- 
eral occasions brought the United States 
to the “brink” of war without the Con- 
gress or the public suspecting it. These 
involved the wars in Indochina, Korea, 
and the defense of Quemoy and Matsu 
islands. He is also charged with diplo- 
matic “gambits” such as calling Nasser’s 
bluff and cancelling the United States 
offer to help Egypt to build the Aswan 
dam, or risking our friendship with 
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France and England by not supporting 
their intervention in the Suez, and 
guaranteeing the integrity of Israel in 
the face of Middle Eastern nationalism. 

Since the publication of Beal’s sym- 
pathetic biography, both Dulles and 
Eisenhower have attempted to explain 
the “brink” and the “gambits.” The 
charges, though, remain pretty much 
intact. Only time will tell whether the 
“calculated risks” will create a durable 
peace. Despite the Secretary’s critics, 
author Beal says that Dulles, idealistic 
and intellectual and a too “complex . . . 
figure for easy understanding” is a 
“peacemaker . . . at heart.” 

Although based on long discussions 
with the Secretary, Beal’s biography is 
neither official nor authoritative. Nor 
is it a campaign “pot-boiler.” Nor, again, 
is it purely political for Beal tries to 
delineate Dulles the man. It is an hon- 
est, accurate report of a diplomat by a 
competent interpreter of foreign affairs. 

Josepn F. Menez 


St. Bernadette, by Leonard von Matt 
and Francis Trochu. Translated 
by Herbert Rees. 91 pp. Henry 
Regnery. $7.50. 


Ws THE centenary of Our Lady’s 
apparitions at Lourdes comes 
around next February, the faithful who 
cannot visit the shrine in person may 
somewhat appease their hunger by 
pouring over this beautiful volume. It 
is subtitled “A Pictorial Biography”; 
and well does it deserve the name. 
Leonard von Matt, the Swiss photo 
grapher who recently gave the world a 
magnificent study of St. Ignatius Loyola, 
here presents a series of pictures from 
both historic and contemporary sources. 
He has attempted to reconstruct the 
Lourdes of Bernadette’s day with the 
simple surroundings of her life at home 
and in the convent, as well as to por- 
tray the vivid experiences of a modern 
pilgrim. The result is completely charm- 
ing, especially since it includes some 
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unstudied pictures that show “the lit- 
tle Soubirous girl” as-her natural self. 

No less delightful is the text, writ- 
ten by Msgr. Francis Trochu, author- 
ized biographer of the saint, and ex- 
cellently translated by Mr. Herbert 
Rees. Probably most American concepts 
of the little saint of Lourdes have been 
shaped, consciously or unconsciously, by 
the late Franz Werfel’s Song of Berna- 
dette, particularly by its screen version. 
Certain of its well-meant aberrations 
are here counteracted by emphasis on 
the pleasanter aspects of life in the 
meadows of the Pyrenees and in the 
convent at Nevers. Limitations of space 
have precluded any extended discus- 
sion of Bernadette’s trials; but enough 
is conveyed to give an adequate idea of 
her fidelity to grace. Since this volume 
appears not only in English, but also 
in French, Italian, Dutch, Portuguese, 
Spanish and German editions, most 
clients of Our Lady will have oppor- 
tunity to rejoice in its intimate por- 
trayal of the seer of the Immaculate 
Conception. 

Sr. M. Davin Cameron, S.S.N.D. 


Queen of France, by Andre Castelot. 
Translated by Denise Folliot. 434 
pp. Harper. $5. 


ym, charmingly lovely, the four- 
teen year old Archduchess Antonia 
of Austria came to the sultry, decadent 
French court of Louis XV—a breath of 
spring from her own Schoenbrunn’s 
Tyrolean gardens. Maria Theresa, her 
mother, was determined to forge with 
France an Hapsburgian - Bourbon alli- 
ance to end the wars of centuries. The 
Archduchess Antonia was the expend- 
able symbol of the desired peace. 

Louis XV, King of France, backed by 
his -minister the Duc de Choiseul, 
thought well of the proposal; his grand- 
son, the»Dauphin, Louis-Auguste, con- 
veniently, by marriage with this “daugh- 
ter of the Caesars,” would cement the 
alliance, and thereby prevent a possible 
triple entente of Austria, Russia and 
Prussia. By the same token, a balance 
of power—France, Austria, Italy and 
Spain-on the one side, off-set by Rus- 
sia, Prussia and England on the other— 
would insure the prestige of France, the 
friendship of Austria and the peace of 
Europe. 

It was this promising marriage of 
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convenience, dictated by power politics 
which launched in 1770, the fifteen 
year old Dauphin, soon to become Louis 
XVI of France, and his beautiful Aus- 
trian Archduchess Marie Antoinette on 
the fateful road of tragedy. Twenty- 
three years later, their journey ended 
at the Place de la Revolution and the 
guillotine. 

As Madame la Dauphine, Marie An- 
toinette captured the hearts of the 
French. But in the stifling atmosphere 
of the court, she met intrigue, hypocrisy, 
the plague of malicious gossip, the jeal- 
ousy of the king’s sisters and his mis- 
tresses, the vacillating incompetence and 
impotency of her husband. Unarmed 
and unprepared, she lost her moorings. 
Irresponsibility, arrogance, recklessness, 
ridicule for convention, extravagance, 
dogged her way as Queen of France. 

Andre Castelot, a distinguished 
French writer, has reconstructed the life 
of Marie Antoinette from unpublished 
documents in the French National Ar- 
chives and in the Haus-Hof and Staat- 
archiv of Vienna. Painstakingly, the 
author has salvaged untouched diplo- 
matic correspondence, petitions to the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, memoranda of 
the royal physicians, personal letters, 
diaries and secret memoirs. From these, 
in chronological sequence, he has told 
the tragic story of Marie Antoinette and 
focused his highlights on the episodes 
and circumstances which changed the 
love and respect of the French people 
into contempt and hate for their youth- 
ful queen. 


From jacket of “Queen of France” 
Marie Antoinette: Symbol of peace 


The narrative is lively; suspense jg 
adroitly sustained yet at times the clash 
of personalities and the graphically de. 
tailed situations test.the reader’s imag. 
ination to the nth degree. If one en- 
joys history based on gossipy comments 
in personal diaries, on the petty quar 
relings of rival personages at court, on 
observations of cynical sycophants at 
court concerning even the most sacred 
intimacies of life, Queen of France will 
offer a wealth of material. Yet the 
thoughtful reader justifiably may ask: 
Is this a fully-rounded, balanced biogra- 
phy of France’s tragic Queen? 

The French themselves have an ex. 
pression for history written from such 
materials as those utilized by Monsieur 
Castelot: “C’est de la petite histoire.” 


Sr. Mary Amprose, B.V.M. 


Portrait of a Champion, by Joseph 
E: Kerns, S.J. 278 pp. Newman, 
$3.50. 


Goat Stanley Kostka, Polish noble of 
the sixteenth century, lived only 
eighteen years. Yet, in that short time, 
one year of which he spent as a Jesuit 
novice, Stanley found the road to sane 
tity and traveled it. 

While he and his brother Paul were 
students in Vienna, Stanley felt a call- 
ing to the Jesuit life of his professors. 
The opposition of his parents to his vo 
cation had far-reaching effects. His lord- 
ly father threatened Stanley with im 
prisonment and all Jesuits with retalia- 
tion. Paul tried to discourage his broth 
er’s life of prayer by punishing him with 
his fists. 

The Jesuit Superiors in Vienna feared 
the Kostka power and would: admit 
Stanley only if he had parental per 
mission. Undaunted, the boy put aside 
his noble garb and walked in pilgrim 
gown to Augsburg, dodging the pursuit 
of his brother and tutor. At Augsburg 
Stanley was encouraged by the saintly 
Peter Canisius who sent him to Rome 
where Kostka would be safe from his 
family. Here he entered the novitiate 
and died a holy death. 

Father Kerns has attempted to por 
tray “a genuine likness” of Saint Star 
ley Kostka. In part he has succeeded. 
Certainly his word picture shows 4 
more virile lad than the artists who have 
painted the Saint in oils or molded him 
in plaster. 
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The obvious drawback in this Por- 
trait of a Champion is that it will be of 
more interest to the student of history 
than to a reader who is looking for a 
dear-cut biography of a saint. Father 
Kerns’ portrait of this Polish Saint is a 
charcoal sketch of the central figure 
with a background painted in vivid oils. 
The description of the troubled times 
in which Stanley lived distracts from 
the subject of the book. The biography 
has neither spiritual nor literary move- 


ment. 
Dean Corcoran, O.F.M. Cap. 


Big Sur and the Oranges of Hiero- 
nymus Bosch, by Henry Miller. 
404 pp. New Directions. $6.50. 


eperaneey this is an. account of 
Henry Miller's life and adven- 
tures as a resident of the Big Sur region 
in California, where he has set himself 
up as patriarch of the eccentrics and 
esthetes who have fled there to escape 
the complexities of civilization. 

If Miller had remained faithful to 
such an endeavor, his book would have 
had some value. But he is an inept and 
perverse writer. The introductory ex- 
planation of why he, and others, have 
sought solitude in Big Sur is a dreary 
discourse suggesting in fumbling meta- 
physics that somehow something has 
gone wrong with the cosmos. 

The succeeding census of the artists 
and writers who have inhabited the 
region gives some promise of good read- 
ing. But either Miller fails to perceive 


| the tragedy that often underlies the 


social aberrations of artists, or he can- 
not put their true personalities into 
words. Most of Miller’s people are cari- 
catures, the butt of his own mouthy 
scepticism. 

The book degenerates into labyrin- 
thine sentences, loaded with italics, 
parentheses, foreign quotations, and 
marvelous catalogings of French im- 
pressionists, oriental religions, and diges- 
tive and other bodily functions. (Miller 
mixes these categories and often gets 
some strange results.) When he wants 
to be unusually impressive, and this is 
often, he resorts to the cloacal image 
which, he has discovered, is a bit more 
impressive than clear-cut obscenity. 

This book has practically nothing to 
recommend it. 

Daniet T. MrrcHeti 
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LETTER FROM ITALY 





By REV. JAMES TUCEK 


August, 1957 


Arr ScHwarz, Rome editor, was 
recently asked by the weekly Il 
Punto to give his opinions on the rea- 
sons which make Italy one of the weak- 
est of the great European nations in 
the distribution and promotion of its 
native cultural offerings. 

Among several reasons which he sug- 
gested was the fact that the greater part 
of newspapers and magazines in Italy 
are controlled directly or indirectly by 
a tight small group of editors. They pub- 
lish and promote their own books only, 


_ he said, and serve a captive audience 


which gives itself to a single cause and 
tends to exclude any other interest. 

“The profound rupture which has 
established itself for a number of 
years between the public and literature, 
art, music and other intellectual activi- 
ties is an indication of the breakdown 
of a social system in its death throes,” 
he said. 

“The basic problem,” he added, “is 
the long working hours which modern 
life has. established and which create a 
barrier between the reader and the book. 
... . In a sane society it is not necessary 
to force and devise systems for the sale 
of books. In a sane society the good book 


sells itself.” 


[s its July 20 issue L’Unita, ofhcial 
organ of the Communist Party in 
Italy carried an article on the death of 
one of Italy’s most talented contempo- 
rary authors, Curzio Malaparte. It rid- 
iculed his conversion to the Catholic 
Church, which it said was accomplished 
by “a specialist at deathbed conversions” 
and “a confessor and one of the most 
highly prized counsellors of the present 
Pontiff.” 

The “specialist at deathbed conver- 
sions” was none other than Father Fe- 
lice Cappello, S.J., known the world 
over as an eminent theologian and a 
professor at Rome’s Gregorian Univer- 





Rev. James Tucek sends this report 
from Rome, where he is head of the 
Rome Bureau of the N.C.W.C. News 


Service. 


sity. The “high prelate’ was Father 
Virgilio Rontondi, S.J., who is not a pre- 
late but an assistant to Father Riccardo 
Lombardi in his Movement for a Bet- 
ter World. 

Malaparte, whose real name was 
Kurt Erich Sukert, was an outstanding 
journalist and had written several Ital- 
ian best-sellers. One of them, The Skin, 
was placed on the Index of Forbidden 
Books by Church authorities. Before his 
death Malaparte repudiated all his writ- 
ings which had offended the Faith and 
Christian morals, particularly The Skin. 

His conversion had not been on his 
deathbed. He was baptized a full month 
before he died. But long before that—as 
one would expect with an intellectual— 
he had argued, discussed and studied 
his way to an acceptance of Catholic- 
ism. His instructions had come from 
several of the best minds of the Cath- 
olic Church in Italy. 

When Benito Mussolini was in pow- 
er, Malaparte was an ardent fascist. He 
took part in the fascist march on Rome 
in 1922. Later, when he parted ways 
with fascism, he was sentenced to pris- 
on. Following World War II he wan- 
dered in his political allegiance from 
far right to far left. 

Many times in the pages of L’Unita 
he had been hailed as one of the more 
enlightened. It was only when he turned 
to an acceptance of his hard earned 
convictions in the Catholic Faith that 
L’Unita, with typical logic, scoffed at 
his conversion as the hysteria of a man’s 
last living moments. 


A GOVERNMENT publishing firm is be- 
coming the battleground upon 
which the Church in Poland is fight- 
ing for its rights. Recently the Congre- 
gation of the Council issued from its 
Vatican offices a decree forbidding 
priests to write for or support any of 
the publishing enterprises of the govern- 
ment orientated Pax Association. 

The issue of Tygodnik Powszechny, 
Polish Catholic weekly, which carried 
the decree, never reached the public. 
By the fact that publication of the de- 
cree was prevented it became evident 
once more that the Polish government, 
for all its recent concessions, would not 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Reprints and 
New Editions 





[s HIS amusing and informative intxo- 
duction to the Heritage Press edition 
of Little Dorrit (Heritage-Dial, $5) Mr. 
John Winterich gives “the schedule to 
which its first readers had to accom- 
modate themselves,” as Dickens was 
bringing out (and also writing) his 
novel “in numbers.” It meant begin- 
ning the book in the December of 1855 
and finishing with a double, nineteenth 
and twentieth, number in June, 1857. 

Such a pacing of reading habits, such 
a strain of the faculty of attention, was 
possible for the Victorians—even New- 
man’s Apologia appeared in weekly 
numbers—but it would be a rare reader 
who could follow such a schedule to- 
day. At any rate, Dickens is known to 
us in wholes, as a novelist, not as the 
writer of cliff-hanging serials “to be 
continued in our next.” And consider- 
ing the superb mounting this book and 
Dombey and Son (Heritage-Dial, $5), 
also with an introduction by Mr. Win- 
terich, have in this edition, there is no 
excuse, so eased is the eye by the good 
paper, fine printing and charming illus- 
trations both in black and white and in 
color, for not gobbling these books down 
in three or four sittings. 

As I write this, I am trying to think 
back to my own introduction to Dick- 
ens. There were, in fact, two introduc- 
tions: there was the Dickens I was 
forced to read in school, and the Dick- 
ens I discovered for myself. The school 
Dickens was a boring fellow; he was 
read in chunks somewhat resembling 
the original “numbers,” and there were 
always questions requiring answers of 
alarming precision. As a result, by the 
time Sydney Carton came to his noble 
sacrifice, I couldn’t have cared less. 
Then there was the Dickens of my own 
invention (to use the word in the older 
sense of “discovery”. What a formida- 
ble reading plan I laid out for myself— 
how bitterly I should have resented it 
had it been required of me—as I went 
through volume after volume of a large- 
print library edition. I could not pass a 
test on any of these books now—perhaps 
not even then—but the fascination, the 
pleasure, the awe of the reading remain 
with me still. 

It can be objected—I hi ve often used 
this argument myself, particularly with 
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students—that certain books must be 
read while one is young, before it is 
too late. With some books this is un- 
doubtedly true, but perhaps not many. 
The intolerance of twenty or twenty- 
five places, say, Treasure Island under 
an insuperable handicap in a first read- 
ing. But Dickens? Little Dorrit and 
Dombey and Son are not the best 
known or best loved of Dickens books, 
and the debtors’ prison gloom of the 
former and the sentimentality of the 
latter offer some obstacles to the mod- 
ern reader, but open to any page and 
the magic is there. Both of these novels 
satirize the false grandeur which the 
commercial world likes to surround it 
self with, and in both there is Dicker-s’ 
characteristic deflation of cruelty; exvel- 
lent reasons, these, for reading him to- 
day. 

Perhaps an equally good reason for 
reading these books is that they are of 
the family of Dickens’ masterpieces, and 
that this is a family worth knowing 
down to the remotest cousin. Such is 
the argument novelist Angela Thirkell 
gives, in her introduction to the Her- 
itage edition of Anthony Trollope’s The 
Warden (Heritage-Dial, $5), for read- 
ing the book which started Trollope off 
on his great series of novels about Bar- 
chester, a fictional cathedral town in 
the west of England. Short as Victorian 
novels go, The Warden is a fascinat- 
ing study of the effect of institutional 
interests on men’s characters. Of course, 
both of Dickens’ novels mentioned 
above study institutions and men, but 
they do so with broad, sweeping strokes. 
Trollope’s way is more subtle; his meth- 
od is that of realism, not caricature. 
The Warden tells its story of Mr. Hard- 
ing, a saintlike clergyman of the Church 
of England, and Dr. Grantly, son of 
Barchester’s bishop, and a formidable 
defender of the faith’s funds, with great 
warmth and wit. Trollope takes a swipe 
at Dickens in the book; Dickens appears 
as “Mr. Popular Sentiment”; he is writ- 
ing a novel on the Harding-Grantly 
problem. “It’s very well done. His first 
numbers always are.” 

Remarkable as a Victorian novel 
which did not come out in numbers and 
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which was written in the literary style 
of the previous century is Thackeray's 
Henry Esmond CHeritage-Dial, $5), 
This greatest of English historical noy- 
els is a masterpiece, Frank O’Connor 
holds, because in it Thackeray solved 
his personal problems, problems which 
in his own life were tearing him apart, 
That personal triumph sings still in 
these stirring pages which chronicle the 
reign of Queen Anne and the efforts of 
the Catholic Stuarts to regain their 
throne. Amusingly enough, at the very 
cote of the private and public intrigues 
of the novel is a wily Jesuit. Variously 
known as Father Holt, Mr. Holt, and 
Herr von Holtz, depending upon which- 
ever title is appropriate for the occasion, 
this character is the fictional ancestor of 
Evelyn Waugh’s Father Rothschild, S.J. 
I envy anyone who comes upon Henry 
Esmond for the first time. 


I" 1s remarkable how little, in essential 
matters, these books “date.” And yet 
every book is characterized by the atti- 
tudes and very language of its time. In 
his new novel Mr. Waugh, as Gilbert 
Pinfold, envies painters, for they can 
go back again and again to add brush 
strokes. Yet the writer of narrative ex 
presses his experience once and for ever. 
“To rewrite years after is a form of 
forgery,” Mr. Sean O’Faolain says in 
his introduction to The Finest Stories 
of Sean O’Faolain (Atlantic - Little, 
Brown, $4.75). He is explaining the 
differences between the stories of his 
early, middle and later years as a writer. 
He traces a movement from romanticist 
to satirist, though he confesses he loves 
his fellow Irishmen too much to satirize 
them. He surely lacks the acid pen of a 
Frank O’Connor, but he has given us 
memorable and biting portraits in such 
stories (all reprinted here) as “The 
Man Who Invented Sin,” “Sinners” and 
“Teresa.” Considering these delightful 
and yet penetrating studies of the foibles 
of the Irish character, heaven help the 
Irish if Mr. O’Faolain ever decides to 
be hard on them. 

The stories in his collection have tak 
en thirty years to write, Mr. O’Faolain 
notes, and they have been thirty years 
of great change for Ireland. Others have 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The Wife of Pilate, by Gertrud von 
le Fort. Translated by Marie C. 
Buehrle. 63 pp. Bruce. $1.75. 


XPEDIENT Roman, less coward, per- 

haps, than careerman, Pilate stands 
before us in this brief novel as an exem- 
plar of the good pagan’s failure. Civil- 
ization is an insufhcient safeguard of in- 
tegrity, and rationalization cannot pro- 
tect character from the ravages of un- 
acknowledged guilt. In the design of 
Providence implicit in Miss von le 
Fort’s book, Pilate’s failure becomes the 
instrument of his wife’s success. 

On a morning of rare happiness, the 
pretty, frivolous Claudia dismisses her 
Greek factotum Praxedis that she may 
rest a little longer in the recalled de- 
light of love. A few minutes later she 
awakens from a terrifying dream and, 
having learned from a slave girl of the 
case being brought before Pilate, sends 
Praxedis to urge the Procurator to re- 
lease the Prisoner. When the mission 
fails, mistress and companion run to a 
vantage point from which they can sur- 
vey the square before the judgment seat. 
The judgment is over, but they are in 
time to see the look of all-enveloping 
compassion on the face of the Con- 
demned. From that day forth, the words 
she has heard in her prophetic dream 
beat like a pulse in the consciousness 
of Claudia: “. . . suffered under Pon- 
tius Pilate was crucified under 
Pontius Pilate . . .” The thought that 
her husband’s name will be thus per- 
petuated to the end of time is almost 
intolerable to her. The end of her tra- 
vail is both unexpected and inevitable. 

Upon her revelation of the story of 
Claudia, Gertrud von le Fort has ex- 
zended the structural skill of a mature 
artist, profound psychological insight, 
wisdom, charity and convincing realism. 
The vehicle of the story is a long letter 
from Praxedis to Claudia’s friend Julia, 
the wife of a Roman officer in Gaul— 
a device that at once motivates the 
length of the letter and the compres- 
sion of the story, and provides a point- 
of-view character able to regard with a 
certain detachment the problems of 
Jew, Christian and Roman. The inter- 
Weaving of glimpses of the aging and 
hardening Pilate and the efforts of 
Claudia to save hirn, from or for what 
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she does not quite know, together with 
Claudia’s restless search for whatever 
prompted the mercy in the eyes of the 
condemned Jew, give the narrative a 
variety of action and complexity of im- 
plication that belie its slight bulk. This 
is one of those rare books in which mat- 
ter and form are fused into an eminent- 
ly satisfying whole. 
Sister Mary Irma, B.V.M. 


The Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold, by 
Evelyn Waugh. 232 pp. Little 
Brown. $3.75. 


it is like dust—vou breathe it in, 
you eat and drink it. Perhaps it may be 
that such is the true condition of man.” 
These lines from George Bernanos 
might be considered the theme of 
Evelyn Waugh’s latest conversation 
piece, The Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold. 
When the story opens, Gilbert Pin- 
fold, at the age of fifty, has written a 
dozen reasonably successful novels 


“|= WORLD is eaten up by boredom— 


which enable him to live in leisure if 
not in luxury on an English country 
estate. He is devoted to his wife, satis- 
fied with his numerous children, calm 
in his acceptance of Catholicism into 
which he had fallen in early manhood 
at a time when many of his contem- 
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poraries were becoming Communists. 
riis strongest tastes were negative—he 
abhorred plastics, Picasso, sun-bathing 
and, jazz. He was continually surprised 
that so little time had elapsed—so little 
of the morning, so little of the day, so 
little of the year, so little of life. 

Gilbert Pinfold also had his virtue— 
the virtue of modesty which, unaware, 
he protected from his too easy success 
by vigorously acting a role, part eccen- 
tric don, part testy colonel. With the 
noblest sub-conscious intent, as Waugh 
describes it, Gilbert “offered the world 
a front of pomposity mitigated by indis- 
cretion, that was as hard, bright and 
antiquated as a cuirass.” Both his bore- 
dom and his modesty, protected by a 
kind of split in personality, become too 
much for Gilbert Pinfold. The ordeal 
they cost him is the subject of Mr. 
Waugh’s satiric little story. 

As Gilbert Pinfold tries to escape, 
on a ship bound for India, from the 
English winter and his own damp spirit, 
he suffers a series of strange hallucina- 
tions. Mr. Waugh has indicated that he 
himself actually experienced a similar 
ordeal and that he believes many other- 
wise sane people are afflicted in this way 
from time to time. In his fictional hero, 
he tries to find a possible explanation. 

Whether or not she had the whole 
truth, Gilbert's wife was certainly right 
when she told her husband, “you're 
doped, darling—doped to the ears.” The 
accusing voices Gilbert hears have their 
counterparts in the dreary case histories 
of all too many addicts of drugs and 
alcohol. 

The apparent meaninglessness of Gil- 
bert’s hallucinations could provide ma- 
terial for long conversations. His voices 
repeatedly accused him of crimes which 
he had never really committed or 
thought of committing. For instance, he 
who had fastitdiously avoided brutality 
in life or in literature, thought he wit- 
nessed the captain of his ship torturing 
one of the black crew. 

It may be that Waugh means to sug- 
gest that Gilbert Pinfold’s own estimate 
of his situation was correct. Perhaps he 
really was the victim of a diabolic new 
electronic device which could “tune in 
to a patient’s life waves, discern the 
origin of his malady and _ prescribe 
treatment.” Perhaps Gilbert Pinfold 
(Waugh) was an unfortunate victim, 
pinned for a time at the intersection of 
electronics and sorcery. 
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Then again, this whole novel has a 
tongue-in-cheek air and may be only an 
elaborate joke. Like Gilbert Pinfold, 
Evelyn Waugh is a man with a “pecu- 
liar sense of humor.” However, the dan- 
ger in estimating Evelyn Waugh is not 
that the reader may take him too seri- 
ously, but rather that he may find him- 
self disarmed by this man’s wit. I can 
still remember laughing my way through 
Brideshead Revisited and realizing, too 
late, the shocking truth that the author 
was deadly serious. 

GeneEviEVE M. Casey 


Pillar of Cloud, by Jackson Burgess. 
254 pp. Putnam. $3.50. 


* Geen DOES a reviewer encounter a 
story written with such sincerity 
and such insight into personalities. It is 
almost as if one had made the acquaint- 
ance of several real individuals. ‘The 
author has used a familiar device, mak- 
ing his book purport to be a memoir 
written by a teacher and jurist who par- 
ticipated. He tells how an ill assorted 
group gather near Fort Leavenworth in 
1858. Tales of gold, adventure and free 
land lured all of them westward. There 
was a Quaker couple, Joel and Martha 
Tyree, a young engineer named Bob 
McVey from Tennessee, a farm boy 
called James Pierce, Willis Hopkins, 
a foolish wanderer from Baltimore, Ned 
Drum a guide, and finally the narrator, 
Garvin Cooper a lawyer from Georgia. 

Instead of taking the Santa Fe trail, 
Drum wanted to go up the Smoky Hill 
river and make direct for the mountains. 
No one had done it before, he said, and 
they would make a name for themselves. 
He was certain of success. The group 
went under his leadership. Interest lies 
in the skill with which the writer re- 
veals different strata of character, his 
knowledge of the country, and his 
smooth readable style. 

Drum excepted, all were from soft 
civilization. Though willing, they had 
had no experience with such a journey. 
Saddle sore, eyes half blinded by the 
sun, worried about hostile Cheyennes, 
short of food and sometimes very short 
of water, they made their march. Not 
only were they physically ill prepared, 
they were also incompatible. Little 
quirks of mentality, apparently harmless 
attitudes, magnified into tremendous 
problems under pressure. From the out- 
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set, McVey was a born troublemaker. 
He seemed to take psychopathic delight 
in baiting Drum. In the end, after Mc- 
Vey had brought the party into ex- 
treme danger by murdering a wander- 
ing Indian, Drum shot him. Later, 
overcome with remorse, his whole per- 
sonality disintegrating under strain, 
Drum killed himself. The expedition 
broke up not many miles from Bent’s 
Fort. 

Mr. Burgess has sketched his entire 
party with such sympathy and skill that 
they stand out before you as if alive. 
This is one of the most readable books 
about the old West that has appeared 
in a long time. 


L. V. Jacks 


Coup de Grace, by Marguerite Your- 
cenar. 151 pp. Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy. $3. 


Ae classed as a novel, Coup 
de Grace reads more like an elon- 
gated short story, and takes far too long 
to make its point. The main characters 
are three young German aristocrats, Eric, 
his friend Conrad, and Conrad’s sister, 
Sophie. The young men, too young for 
service in World War I, become in- 
volved in a Baltic military skirmish 
against Bolshevik troops in the period 








immediately following that war. The 
estate on which Conrad and Sophie live 
with a feeble-minded aunt becomes an 
improvised garrison. Sophie, the only 
girl on the premises, has her pick of 
the officers, but has eyes only for Eric, 
who is completely unresponsive to her 
far from subtle overtures. In despers 
tion, she engages in a series of affair 
designed to arouse his jealousy, but fails 
to achieve the desired result, though 
Eric develops a reluctant affection for 
her. Finally she leaves home and _ joins 
forces with the Russians. Taken pris 
oner in a raid on a Russian hide-out, 
she is condemned to death. At her re 
quest the task of executing her is dele 
gated to Eric. 

Thus outlined, the story has elements 
of drama, and might make a successful 
film; but as a piece of literature it never 
comes to life, in spite of the author 
undoubted skill. Eric, the narrator, és 
totally lacking in warmth and _ reveal 
none of the characteristics which usual 
ly arouse feminine admiration; Conrad 
remains shadowy; and Sophie, although 
pathetic in her striving after romance, 
is not an attractive figure. Possible po 
litical implications of the plot escaned 
this reviewer. In her preface, Mis 
Yourcenar states that the story is based 
on fact, and was told to her by Eric 
himself, a monocled, heel-clicking sol 
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dier of fortune who spent the period 
between world wars supporting such 
movements as Hitler’s rise to power, 
and the Spanish civil war. 
MarcukritE GALLAGHER 


The Flying Swans, by Padraic Col- 
um. 538 pp. Crown. $5. 


igs the title, The Flying Swans 
is a large, slow-moving and somber 
book in which Padraic Colum records 
with quiet pleasure the events in the 
childhood and adolescence of Ulick 
ORehill. This novel seems clearly the 
work of the older artist recreating with 
a relish that will not give way to cer- 
tain art canons the scenes of his child- 
hood. The artist is not the exile exam- 
ining the social milieu that drove him 
to exile—not James Joyce to whom this 
book is dedicated—but the old emigrant 
intent on recreating the scenes of road 
and field that delighted his young heart. 
The paths and thatched roofs of Ireland 
stand forth ~vith warm feeling. But the 
characters remain paper creatures driven 
by plot dictates; the plot in its turn 
seems a vehicle for the presentation of 
a well-worked myth: the young boy's 
search for a father. 

The story covers the years of Ulick 
ORehill’s life from his early childhood 
to his achievement of manhood in the 
year of Parnell’s death. Following the 
abandonment by his dream-ridden fa- 
ther, the course of Ulick’s life is marked 
by a steady downward movement: from 
abandonment to the sullen charity of 
relatives, and after their rejection 
through poverty to ultimate penury. 
The brief conclusion, inexplicably 
cheerful, suggests a proposed sequel, for 
nothing in the book has been finally 
settled. Ulick has been _ re-united 
through a series of incredible coinci- 
dences with his younger brother and 
the two set out once again to meet 
and understand their father. Young 
Breasal has been rescued from a har- 
rowing experience with itinerant tink- 
ers, and this is perhaps the most vivid 
episode in the book. 

Padraic.Colum chose an older tradi- 
tion of the novel for this long work, 
one that allows him to discuss with the 
reader the actions and motives of his 
carefully positioned characters. This 
tradition allows him scope for his inter- 
ests in poetry and folklore. The novel 
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is heavily interlarded with songs and 
snatches of poems; and the dialogue 
bears a curious reflection of Padraic 
Colum’s occupation with folklore. Fre- 
quently only the non-essential parts of 
a verbal exchange are recorded directly: 
the exchange of typical pleasantries, 
folk-comments on weather and life, bits 
of folk-wisdom. These are given in full 
quotation while the dialogue more per- 
tinent to the story is presented in brief 
summary narrative. The world of Ulick 
O’Rehill seems real, the characters arti- 
ficial: cut-out figures in the landscape. 
Fatton Evans 


Letter from Peking, by Pearl S. 
Buck. 252 pp. John. Day. $3.75. 


y= is Pearl Buck’s latest distillation 
from her vast experience in China. 
She writes a short sermon on the need 
for love and understanding between the 
two races. 

Elizabeth MacLeod married Gerald 
against her mother’s wishes and went 
to China to be at his side as he taught 
Chinese students in the university. He 
was himself Chinese on his mother’s 
side. Their marriage was happy. In 
1945 the Communists in China decided 
Americans were no longer welcome. 
Gerald sent Elizabeth and their son, 
Rennie, to Vermont to wait out the 
storm while he remained with his 
school. September, 1950, brings the let- 
ter from Peking. 

The full significance of the letter is 
not revealed at once. However, its con- 
tents are disturbing enough to cause a 
state of subdued melancholia to fall 





Padraic Colum: Scenes of his youth 


upon the heroine and she begins to re- 
live, in imagination, her happy life in 
China. Along the way, there is Rennie 
whose particular problem is his mixed 
blood and heritage. Bare of plot, Let- 
ter from Peking serves as a vehicle for 
the author’s theories on love, race, cul- 
ture and a few thoughts on life in gen- 
eral. Actually, there is frequently a close 
parallel between Elizabeth MacLeod 
and Pearl Buck as she describes herself 
in My Several Worlds. 

Miss Buck is a good and forthright 
novelist. Her observation of life in all 
parts of the world has been keen and 
her experience extremely rich. Letter 
from Peking, however, would serve as a 
poor introduction to her work. It lacks 
the real and human quality of The 
Exile and Fighting Angel. It does not 
have the story, strength, detail nor the 
gentle earthy humor of Dragon Seed. 

Letter from Peking is flawlessly con- 
structed. and carefully thought out. It 
has a quality of pathos which does cap- 
ture the feeling of a woman loved yet 
spurned and alone. The effect is not 
one of sympathetic understanding, but 
rather a sense of tiredness and how well 
rid we all are of it. 

Rosetia Bircu 


The Return of Gunner Asch, by 
Hans Hellmut Kirst. 310 pp. Lit- 
tle, Brown. $3.95. 


His 1s the thirc of the Gunner Asch 

books, following The Revolt of Gun- 
ner Asch and Forward, Gunner Asch! 
A lieutenant in the German Army of 
World War II, Asch is by no means the 
unthinking machine one might antici- 
pate. The present book concerns the 
breakup of the German armies as the 
Allies moved through Europe. It is the 
story of how various portions of that 
army acted during the disintegration: 
Captain Schulz, even in defeat the com- 
plete soldier, existing only for the sake 
of taking orders; Captain Stamm, with 
his “I was tired of the war before it ever 
started”; General Luschke, genuinely 
aghast at the crime of his nation, not 
excusing himself from his share in that 
crime; Colonel Hauk and Lieutenant 
Greifer, criminals in uniform who 
bought their own safety by ordering 
Asch’s unit to make a final suicidal 
stand; and, finally, Asch and those with 
him who, in the final days of disinte- 
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gration, doggedly pursued their pur- 
pose of bringing Hauk and Greifer to 
justice, or rather bringing justice to 
them. 

Any war book is almost bound to be 
interesting, and especially one told from 
the viewpoint of “the enemy.” Gunner 
Asch is captivating reading, both for 
these reasons and because of the skill 
with which it is written. Apart from 
the story itself, the personae are credi- 
ble, realistic, interesting, likeable or 
odious as the author wishes. Their per- 
sonalities and moods, the attitudes and 
ambitions which prompt their courses 
of action—all these things are, naturally, 
tremendously diversified, but always 
completely consistent with character 
and circumstance. Since this is a book 
about soldiers, old soldiers will probably 
appreciate it most, noting particularly 
the similarities of these soldiers with 
themselves: their gripes, their humor, 
the varying relationships between brass 
and men. 


Joserpu T. McG ony, S.J. 


The Towers of Trebizond, by Rose 
Macaulay. 277 pp. Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy. $3.75. 


ppoes Macau.ay writes a novel that 
is not widely popular with Amer- 
ican readers. But her limited group of 
followers are devoted to her witty and 
ironic style. On first dipping into The 
Towers of Trebizond, the uninitiated 
may find himself somewhat confused. 
But if he persists he will soon be 
amused at the almost unbelievable pre- 
dicaments and pronouncements of the 
unusual characters who step into the 
picture. 

Aunt Dot and the amazing Anglican 
minister Father Chantry Pigg are bound 
for Turkey to search the possibilities of 
founding an Anglican Mission in Tre- 
bizond. Aunt Dot plans to emancipate 
Turkish women into wearing hats and 
bathing in the sea. Mr. Chantry Pigg 
is concerned with spreading his faith. 
Aunt Dot's niece, Laurie, is along just 
for the sheer pleasure of traveling 
through strange lands, and to hide the 
guilt she feels from an illicit love affair. 

Rose Macaulay has unwittingly be- 
come known as a satirist, due to her 
tremendous ability to make fun of ev- 
erything. She is somewhat cold and 
emotionless, but frequently very, very 
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funny. She openly pokes fun at the 
clergy of all creeds and nationalities. 
The Roman Catholics come in for more 
than their full share. So that beneath 
the humor and witty sayings, and the 
pleasant and somewhat ludicrous char- 
acters there is a depth of pessimism that 
is not altogether pleasant reading. 

It is the conflict in the mind of the 
girl Laurie that provides the real plot 
to an otherwise chatty novel. And the 
story ends like so many others of our 
era, not solving anything, but leaving 
the world and the characters in a state 
of dilemma. Over and above the story 
and the characters, however, there is a 
wealth of fine writing in the descrip- 
tion of the countryside and the people 
of these strange lands. 

Beryt Hoskin 


The Comforters, by Muriel Spark. 
224 pp. Lippincott. $3.50. 


i feos FIRST novel of an established lit- 
erary critic, The Comforters, shows 
considerable talent in maintaining plot 
line through mazes and bogs to a dead 
end where the reader is left uncertain 
as to theme, title significance, even fic- 
tional form. This reviewer hazards a 
guess’ that Job’s friends are in mind as 
ten near-freaks change partners seeking 
advice and proffering counsel. 

The dialogue parts are distinctive and 
usually in character but suffer from 
effort at total recall—tedious in length 
and over-emphasized by repetition of 
profanity, Catholic “shop,” and titillat- 
ing items such as the Black Mass and 
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perversion. The troubles would be seri. 
ous enough, once granted the reality 
of the characters and their manner of 
livelihood. But the half-gypsy grand- 
mother, counting on protection from her 
daughter, Lady Manders, if caught in 
her ingenious diamond-smuggling game, 
loses credibility by the author’s flair for 
grotesque similes. The same trait makes 
Georgina Hogg a physical monster and 
pious horror, weary of managing a pil- 
grim’s hostel and reduced to blackmail- 
ing. Georgina’s relations to the Ho 
garths, father and son, and their devo- 
tion to pilgrimages shape an author's 
prank. 

We catch the spirit of fun and settle 
for a Wain-Amis setup starring Lau- 
rence Manders, by profession a B.B.C. 
commentator, by temperament and rig- 
orous training a snooper and currently 
a lapsed Catholic. 

But the central character is Caroline 
Rose, recent convert, Laurence’s pres 
ent fiancee and his ex-mistress. Wary 
though we be of novels about novelists 
writing novels, we accept the report 
that she is an expert on the form of 
the novel and is maneuvering into posi- 
tion to write one herself. But confound 
ing is the doing thereof. When she 
“hears” a click of the typewriter fol- 
lowed by recital of her own thought 
about her conduct, we wonder if we 
have a Charles Williams’ project: or a 
Snake Pit theme. When the voices shift 
from retro-active to prophetic (con 
firmed by the events of the following 
day.) yet Caroline insists on her real 
existence outside the novel in process 
of composition on the typewriter, there 
are reminders of Chesterton’s fantasy 
modes. Even if he, too, had resolved the 
plot through the mysticism of the Henry 
VI-type Sir Edwin Manders, we would 
not have been left without clue to the 
identity of the typing proto-author- 
baronial poltergeist, soul in Purgatory, 
daemon of Georgina, or is the name 
Legion? 

F. A. McGowan 


The Transgressor, by Julian Green. 
222 pp. Pantheon. $3.50. 


jun GreEN has always seemed to 
this reviewer to be too preoccupied 
or fascinated by morbidness, violence, 
perversion, neurosis. There is hardly 3 
“dirty” word or line in the whole of his 
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work; yet, the feeling of mustiness, the 
gmell of old rottenness, nasty moldiness 
hang around the reader like a cold fog. 
One sees at once why Gide admired 
him so much; why Mauriac thinks so 
highly of him. Many times this reviewer 
has forced himself to “like” Green’s 
work. This time, though, the forcing 
just would not take; in spite of some 
good writing, some sharp details, this 
book is dull, a clod of a novel. 

Green tells us the inspiring story of 
a stupid young girl’s misplaced affection 
fora homosexual. She ends her life Con 
that blessed last page) by shooting her- 
self. Green spends whole pages build- 
ing suspense, atmosphere, “feeling for 
place.” There are more symbols running 
around than you could catch with a 
Ph.D. in French. But “boring” is the 
operative word here. 

Most readers of this review are here- 
by warned away from this book. Col- 
lege and university libraries may need 
it, of course. 


Rosert H. Frioop, C.S.B. 


The Awakened, by Zoe Oldenbourg. 
Translated by Edward Hyams. 
493 pp. Pantheon. $4.95. 


= is not a book for readers who 
like “all story and no reflection,” al- 
though the story is very good indeed. 

The hero, Ilya, is the son of a White 
Russian ofhcer who works in a Paris 
factory between drunken spells, and a 
mother who deserts her family for a 
lover. The father has acquired an Arme- 
nian mistress who cares for the family 
and supports them by sewing. Ilya has 
grown up in an atmosphere of low liv- 
ing and high thinking. 

Stephanie, the heroine, is an art stu- 
dent, daughter of a cultured Jewish in- 
tellectual, refugee from Hitler, and a 
devout Catholic convert. She is the ap- 
ple of her father’s eye. Her devotion to 
him is based on a lifetime of love and 
very close companionship, combined 
with a community of tastes and reac- 
tions which makes them almost tele- 
pathic with each other. 

Naturally, when Stephanie falls in 
love with Ilya, she is doomed to trou- 
ble. Her father opposes a match with 
someone who cannot meet her on her 
own ground, culturally or racially, who 
is not of her religion, and who seems 
to have none of her moral principles. 
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The reader wonders whether he would 
have welcomed any suitor more than 
Ilya, but that is beside the point, since 
there are plenty of sound reasons for 
objection in this case. 

Inevitably, therefore, Stephanie is in- 
volved in a bitter spiritual struggle be- 
tween her two loves. Her father’s puri- 
tanical reactions drive her into an illicit 
relationship with Ilya, and Ilya’s equal- 
ly unreasonable attitude drives her back. 
He is as deeply in love as she is, but 
he wants love only on his own terms, 
which preclude marriage for three years. 
This seems rather arbitrary, since there 
is no good reason why they should not 
marry, but Ilya is sincerely committed 
to his point of view. Thus the course of 
love, which runs anything but smooth, 
harrows them to the close of the book, 
which offers hope but not certainty. 

Regarded purely as a novel, this is 
an admirable work. There are few more 
delicate or more penetrating stories of 
the development of first love. The grow- 
ing realization of dimensions and per- 
spectives in living which neither lover 
had known before, and which in each 
mind depends upon the other, merges 
with the reader's own experience to 
create a universal. 

The secondary characters are excel- 
lent, all of them interesting reflections 
of the various elements in their make- 
up: The Russians talk interminably 
about politics, religion, love and any 
other abstraction. What they say is con- 
ditioned by their background, their 
homelessness and their unforeseeable fu- 
ture. The German Jewish intellectuals 
talk just as much, and about the same 


basic abstractions, and they are con- 
ditioned by almost the same forces, but 
with the differences of Jewish race and 
Catholic faith. 

The only real fault in this book is 
too much “reflection,” particularly be- 
tween the young lovers, who would 
have been better off if they had thought 
less and acted with more dispatch. 

Oxca M. Peterson 


The World of Suzie Wong, by Rich- 
ard Mason. 345 pp. World. 
$3.95. 


_ worRLD of Suzie Wong is the 
-ontradictory between-world of mod- 
ern Hong Kong. In that precarious 
world of contrasts, between slavery and 
freedom, between the old and new, of 
the meeting, the clash, the joining of 
East and West, the life of Suzie Wong 
is recorded with loving care and careful 
love by the narrator, Robert Lomax. 

Robert Lomax, a young artist looking 
for an inexpensive place to live, takes 
up- residence in a brothel, where, a la 
Toulouse-Lautrec, he becomes the con- 
fidant, mother confessor, eunuch of the 
prostitutes. 

Like any young Englishman (of the 
Maugham prototype) in an unconven- 
tional setting Robert keeps his head and 
emotions under control and observes the 
girls with true Christopher Isherwood 
aloofness. But his emotions run amok 
when it comes to Suzie. The relation- 
ship between Robert and Suzie deepens 
and intensifies to the point where they 
become friends, then lovers, then hus- 
band and wife. 

The book seems to be making the 
point that there is really no depth of 
shame and degradation to which one 
can fall and not be saved. There is still 
the untouched person within—pure, in- 
nocent. Richard Lomax often muses 
thus as Suzie (pre-lover stage) plys her 
trade and brings her customers into his 
room for a drink or some conversation. 

The setting is well-drawn and the 
characters full-bodied. Once the rather 
improbable premise is established (the 
cool, soi-disant reserve and camera-eye 
aloofness of Richard in regard to Suzie) 
the ripening, searching relationship and 
growing love between the English artist 
and the Asian prostitute are well done 
and show a definite skill and insight 
into two cultures. 
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One might only point out that the 
conflict and interweavings of a complex 
mind, meshing with a relatively emo- 
tional and primitive one, added to cul- 
tural conflict, is enough of a job for an 
author to take on without the added 
load of an incipient prompt-book or 
treatise on Asian bordellos. 

Eucene McNamara 


A Pause in the Desert and Other 
Stories, by Oliver La Farge. 235 
pp. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 


His excellent collection of short sto- 

ries by Oliver La Farge will rein- 
force the belief of many critics that he 
belongs in the front ranks of contem- 
porary American writers. Gracefully yet 
compactly written, the collection’s six- 
teen stories demonstrate a versatility 
which adds a further dimension to Mr. 
La Farge’s literary stature. 

Two of the best stories—“Mr. Skid- 
more’s Gift” and “John the Revelator”— 
are pure fantasy. The latter describes 
the peculiarly anthropomorphic _be- 
havior of a group of super-computers. 
“John,” the greatest of all computers, 
the ultimate product in its line, startles 
the entire American defense establish- 
ment by interlarding military problem 
solutions with biblical exhortations in 
Greek and Hebrew. In desperation, the 
high command resorts to mechanical 
surgery—the first recorded instance of 
IBM lobotomy—to make “John” once 
again a “good” machine. 

In contrast, two of the group’s stories 
are simply and unabashedly humorous. 
“Spud and Cochise,” the volume’s first 
story, is a wonderful example of the 
now all too rare tall tale. In it, Spud 
Flynn, one of the West’s ugliest men, 
enlists the aid of the great chief Cochise 
in obtaining the malachite bullet which 
will destroy the terrible and otherwise 
invulnerable Snakeweed. “La Specialite 
de M. Duclos,” the other story, takes 
place in France and details the intrigues 
of a lawyer-gourmet in his attempt to 
steal the secret of a magnificent white 
sauce. 

The title story and two or three 
others are more typical of La Farge’s 
usual concerns, of his near passionate 
attachment to the southwestern regions 
and their Indian and native white in- 
habitants. In these stories, their qualities 
as well as their primary animal instincts 
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are portrayed through contacts with out- 
siders, a salesman and his wife from 
California, a young college girl from 
Cleveland, and a band of archaeologists 
from an eastern university. 

In these, as well as in the remain- 
ing stories of prep school, college and 
urban life, La Farge writes with a di- 
rectness and fluency that brings each 
story alive. Of equal importance, he 
selects themes of genuine interest. He 
is a story-teller in the old and best sense 
of the word. 

Frank X. STEGGERT 


Rally Round the Flag, Boys! by Max 
Shulman. 278 pp. Doubleday. 
$3.50. 


Fo THE earthy purposes of his latest 
gallop through a pre-defined area of 
the national funnybone, Max Shulman 
divides all commuter-land into four 
partss Three of them we already know: 
in a fringe-area New England village 
there is the native pinch-penny Yankee 
stock; New York advertising, television 
and publishing men who have moved 
to the town to prove just how far it is 
possible to get from Manhattan in one 
hour and twenty-six minutes, and the 
wives of the New York and Yankee 
men and their children, “the new de- 
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linquents.” The fourth strata is a Shyl- 
man extra: the Army chooses this un. 
likely and already highly volatile loca. 
tion to construct a guided-missile base, 
garrisoning it with a company of guitar 
strumming stalwarts from the great 
Southwest. 

All this is sitting duck for the ay. 
thor’s proven ability to make humorous 
hay in an already well-raked field. Mr, 
Shulman needed only to put names to 
his characters and start being funny. 

Harry Bannerman is the commuter 
who drinks too much on the train each 
evening because he knows his wife will 
be waiting to take him to the inevitable 
civic meeting on garbage disposal prob- 
lems. A Yankee realtor, George Melvin, 
has found that he can sell the New York 
“patsies” ten thousand dollar lots in the 
middle of a bog if only he attaches a 
suitably tonish name—Flintlock Ridge, 
Powderhorn Hill—to his underwater de 
velopment. Oscar Hoffa, a_ television 
executive, is truly a V.H.F. boor, and 
his idle, lavender-slacked wife, captured 
in the wilds of the Copa, is Putnam 
Landing’s number one husband prede 
tor. Captain Walter Hoxie is a battle 
scarred army pro who resents civilians, 
Comfort Goodpasture, the teen-age 
wench, is descended straight from the 
witch-criers of old Salem, and with her 
motorcycling beaux, proves that given 
an even break, a delinquent can. make 
the grade in spite of a twelve-room 
ranch home. There are dozens of others, 
including teacher Maggie Larkin, a pro 
gressive-minded girl graduate who tries 
to give sex instruction to the second 
grade, and Opie Dalrymple, a versatile 
folk-singer from Altus, Oklahoma. 

As always, Max Shulman’s unique 
blending of collegiate, military and 
men’s magazine humor is not likely to 
edify the discriminating reader. Rally 
Round the Flag, Boys is quite often 
blatantly vulgar. But to his true-blue 
fans, who are legion, it will be enough 
that the maestro has written another 
funny, tunny book. 

Jort WELLs 


The Lady, by Conrad Richter. 1918 


pp. Knopf. $3. 


[7 was a shrewd man who once said 
that he never tried to understand 
women; he just enjoyed them. In The 
Lady, Conrad Richter makes no pre 
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nse of trying to solve the eternal 
enigma, delightful as it is, but he does 
weave a whopping good story out of 
the wily whims of Dona Ellen Sessions, 
wife of a U.S. Circuit Judge in New 
Mexico during the last half of the nine- 
teenth century and daughter of the 
land-rich, sheep-wealthy Johnson = y 
Campe family. In Dona Ellen’s com- 
plex femininity, the Latin strain of vio- 
lent anger and impulse mingled with a 
poise and calculating patience that came 
to her with the English blood of her 
father. 

The story is told by Jud Sessions, 
Dona’s nephew. Soon after his mother’s 
death, his father disappeared with a 
sack-full of money from the Commis- 
son House. Dona Ellen takes Jud into 
her home as a companion for her son 
Willy. She used to say that she had 
two sons; the other was Critter, a horse 
that seemed an animal embodiment of 
his mistress’s personality, intelligent and 
indomitable. Best of all, as Richter’s tale 
bears out, Critter took care of Dona 
Ellen. 

Hatred and violence follow Ellen, 
like long, dark shadows. When _ her 
brother-in-law, Snell Beasley, tells his 
men to drive his cattle through her 
ranch and over her garden, a Beasley 
man is shot and killed. Whispers men- 
tion Ellen, but her brother Charley 
stands trial and is acquitted in the court- 
toom of Ellen’s husband. This triggers 
a sequence of reprisals and murders 
that eventually leaves Ellen without 
husband or son, their fate swallowed 
up in the vast sands of New Mexico. 

In the meantime her brother-in-law 
conspires to destroy her utterly. When 
Cleveland puts wool on the free list 
and a twenty-month drought dessicates 
the region, Ellen is plummeted into 
debt. Her notes are bought up by Beas- 
ley and in his own good time he strips 
her of the family lands and fortune. 

But, as already mentioned, Critter 
takes care of Don Ellen, even if her 
husband, son, brother and father are 
no more. In any other hands, the climax 
of The Lady would read like a pulp 
Western or the last ten minutes of a 
Wells Fargo show. But it’s a part of 
Richter’s genius to make a convincing 
climax even out of a final buggy race. 
As Jud remarks, 

It was strange that at a time like this I 


should remember what Mr. Kidd had said, 
that Ellen’s deliverers were all gone, that 
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there was no one left to rescue a lady any 
more, and yet here she was, delivered in 
the arms of her only sister, the widow of 
probably the richest man in the territory. 


The Lady is a sterling story, told with 


graceful phrasing, with brilliant bursts 
of descriptive prose. There’s really not 
a dull line, but always a fierce beauty 
aflame like the desert sun. And most 
fiercely beautiful is Dona Ellen, an ex- 
quisite figure of feminity, full of pride 
and wild whim. 


Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


The Kingdom of This World, by 


Alejo Carpentier. Translated by 
Harriet de Onis. 150 pp. Knopf. 
$3. 


Gores CarPENTIER is hailed by emi- 
nent fellow-writers and critics on 
the jacket of his novel as one of the 
great writers of our time, a “rare phe- 
nomena, a man born to write who has 
something to say.” He is compared by 
Time to W. H. Hudson. It is well- 
deserved praise as well as an apt com- 
parison, for the author, a Cuban in his 
early fifties who is equally at home in 
musicology, archeology and fiction is in- 
deed a talented and colorful writer, with 
a distinctive, classic prose stvle. He 
promises, with this book and the earlier 
novel, The Lost Steps, to adorn the 
novel in Spanish-speaking America in 
somewhat the same fashion as Jose Ma- 
ria Gironella does the novel in Spain. 
In an article last year in Books on 
Trial Gironella remarked on the failure 
of Spanish novelists to interest the out- 
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side world. He attributed this failure 
to their insularism, to their special con- 
cern with purely local incident and col- 
or, to their lack of travel and to the 
stern censorship that exists in their coun- 
try. None of these factors has affected 
Senor Carpentier, apparently. This nov- 
el abounds in the kind of universal pro- 
foundity which characterizes only the 
work of first-rank writers. He asks, as 
Jean-Paul Sartre points out all great 
creative artists do, only the awkward 
questions; he is a dealer in large areas 
of thought as well as a painter of extra- 
ordinarily colorful canyases. In this last 
sense, Carpentier reminds this reader of 
Frederic Prokosch, whose impressive 
first novel, The Asiatics, had the same 
kind of exotic, evocative charm of far- 
away places made immediate and vivid. 


It is not-so much the scene Carpen- 
tier choses to paint as the brilliance of 
his palette and the daring of his brush- 
strokes that make the results so im- 
pressive. He tells, in a series of slash- 
ing episodes, the unique highlights of 
the life of Ti Noel, a Haitian slave in 
the era just before, during and after the 
spectacular reign of Henri Christophe 
in Haiti. The incidents are unique and 
startling: we watch Sans Souci rise brick 
by brick, an unbelievable fortress to a 
black man’s tyranny over other black 
men, and then we watch his dead body 
settle slowly into the mortar he made; 
we see Pauline Bonaparte briefly skirt 
the terrible threats of colonial plague; 
we watch fascinated the successive 
scenes of voodoo, tyranny, blood and 
finally we sit still with Ti Noel, the 
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now-ancient free black man and con- 
‘sider man’s fate. 
It is a most impressive and memorable 
piece of work. 
Doris GruMBACH 


A Houseful of Love, by Marjorie 
Housepian. 222 pp. Random 
House. $3.50. 


Ir 1s the characters who are most apt 
to turn this warm, amusing little 
novel into a satisfactory royalty check. 
To quote Bennett Cerf. (from the dust 
jacket), “it’s about . . . people who ac- 
tually like one another!” The delighted 
surprise expressed by the italics and 
exclamation point (which are Mr. 
Cerf’s) will be sufficient to entice those 
readers who are bone-weary of plod- 
ding through dramatized case histories. 

A houseful of pleasant Armenian- 
American people, they are food-loving, 
story-loving people who are no more 
eccentric than the rest of us, but who 
manage to be very appealing and hu- 
man about it. Uncle Pousant, the self- 
appointed head of the little tribe, is 
equalled only by his wife, a hadji—one 
who has made the pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem and has the tattoos to prove it. 
They, along with Kelesh, who must go 
to school to remain in America because 
he is on a student’s visa, and Uncle 
Boghos, whose passion is Armenian his- 
tory, and Marta-mama who is ninety- 
seven, are all awaiting the coming of 
Levon Dai, the prosperous businessman 
of the family, who is always just about 
to come back from Iowa. In their lov- 
ing pride in him, they retell among 
themselves the hilarious story of his 
arrival in, and conquest of, America 
from his first appearance with a suit- 
case full of sesame oil to the now-leg- 
endary speech in Armenian which he 
delivered (dressed in a bedsheet, with 
a table runner draped about his head 
for a turban) to the Ladies Auxiliary of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa. 

Each of the characters has his prob- 
lems and joys; each goes about his busi- 
ness. But through each incident, Levon 
Dai’s advent is dominant. Kelesh awaits 
him with the hope that he will finance 
the yogurt factory of Kelesh’s dreams; 
Uncle Boghos yearns for advice on how 
to start a lecture tour; Marta-mama, who 
reared him from a child, lives only to 
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see him once more. But it is his un- 
married state which most concerns his 
family: will he fall in love with an 
American, or will he return to New 
York, where his fancy might be taken 
by the plump niece of Mr. Sulyan, just 
arrived from Romania? 

The story, like one of Uncle Pou- 
sant’s special dishes, is a happy blend- 
ing of ingredients, and the writing, 
which is sometimes rambling and some- 
times terse, adds a piquant flavor of its 
own. Altogether, it adds up to pleasant 
light reading. 

Vircinia C. JuLier 


On the Beach, by Nevil Shute. 320 
pp. William Morrow. $3.95. 


y= post-World War III-world as 
seen by the versatile Nevil Shute in 
his new novel doesn’t offer much hope 
for the future. It is early in the 1960's 
and all fighting has ceased—so has life 
in the Northern Hemisphere. Albania 
had started a war which led to other 
wars around the globe. The use of co- 
balt bombs and other weapons in atomic 
arsenals had done a thorough job. As 
On the Beach opens, air currents are 
carrying the lethal radio-activity slowly 
southward. There is no defense; death 
for all humanity is inevitable within a 
matter of months. 


Mr. Shute has chosen Melbourne as 
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the base of operations under these grim 
circumstances. There is no_ hysteria 
among the populace or among his par 
ticular characters. Moira Davidson soaks 
up brandy and regrets that she never 
married and had children. Commande; 
Dwight Towers of the U.S. Navy, who 
runs one of the few operational ships 
left in world, a nuclear sub, goes brisk. 
ly and officially about his duties. Others, 
Peter and Mary Holmes, an Australian 
couple go about planting flowers around 
their cottage and planning baby’s fy. 
ture as if they had forever. A scientist, 
John Osborne, gets his kicks out of 
sports car racing. 

Aside from this general picture there 
is the gentle bond of affection between 
Moira and Towers, and Towers’ cruise 
underwater to the west coast of Amer 
ica for a look-see through the periscope 
to learn if there is any lessening in the 
radio-activity and to discover the mean 
ing behind mysterious radio signal 
emanating from there—and that is about 
all there is of plot. 

As time runs out one city after ar 
other grows silent. The people of Mel 
bourne leave their jobs, tidy up thei 
homes, shake hands and gulp the poison 
pills which the government has solicit 
ously made available without cost ty 
thwart the final agony of radiation sick 
ness. 

Mr. Shute’s story, a little drab but 
satisfying, is obviously more than mer 
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entertainment. It is a warning against 
the folly of atomic war, showing us the 
terrible and pathetic consequences. One 
can only hope, however, that in the face 
of such a frightening finish humanity’s 
responses would be more noble than 
this. 
Georce A. Woops 


To Make a World, by Theodore 
Morrison. 408 pp. Viking. $4.50. 


| is difficult to believe a man could 
write a novel as lucid and technically 
excellent as this one, and have so little 
of real importance to say. Mr. Morrison, 
a long-time poet and Harvard professor 
who published his first novel (the gen- 
erally acclaimed The Stones of the 
House) in 1953 at the age of fifty-two, 
is back among the halls of ivy in his 
latest book, feeling the pulse of the top 
administrators at a private college in 
New England and probing into the 
private lives of people who operate a 
non-profit philanthropic foundation. 
But he fails to provide any fresh insight 
into the problems of either college or 
foundation, and his people, with one or 
two exceptions, are rather thinly famil- 
iar. 

All this is not to deny the fresh clean- 
liness of Mr. Morrison’s writing, his 
positive genius for detail, his subtlety, 
his refusal to resort to the fleshpots when 
things are getting dull. He is a writer’s 
writer: in one sequence he describes a 
private New Year’s party in selective 
detail from beginning to end, as seen 
with movie camera fidelity through the 
eves of his hero. It is a fascinating 
achievement, and there are other sec- 
tions equally as good. 

The story is about Sam Norris, a 
struggling young administrative assistant 
to a college president who becomes a 
member of the consulting board of the 
Stoughton Foundation. Sam comes 
equipped with the usual suburbanite 
headaches: living over his head, he has 
a beautiful but aggressively ambitious 
wife and two kids in a progressive 
school, one with a playmate problem. 
But the author’s main difficulty is that 
Sam, who is strictly a nice guy, is only 
a spectator to the central action: the 
gradual revelation of character of the 
various people associated with the 
foundation and their dependence on its 
urbane director, who lets them all down 
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with a moral indiscretion. We are never 
made to fear that Sam, the character 
we care most about, is in any real dan- 
ger. Mr. Morrison’s novel, lacking both 
a theme that might be universal and a 
sympathetic character who comes to a 
crisis, bogs down fearfully in endless 
well-described details. 

But not all is in vain: there is, for 
one thing, a moving character study of 
an idealist with noble dreams whose 
lack of personal tact or charm dooms 
him to early tragedy; and for another, 
a calm, adult critique of progressive 
schools. In the end, however, one fears 
Mr. Morrison has written it all only to 
show that charity is merely the facility 
for living with the different types it 
takes “to make a world,” including one- 
self. For anyone with the vaguest flick- 
ering of true Christian, human charity, 
this is pretty pale stuff. 

James W. ArNoLp 


Missy, by Dorothy James Roberts. 


311 pp. Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
$3.95. 


7= autTHor of The Enchanted Cup 
and A Durable Fire proves her ver- 
satility in this latest work, a most en- 
gaging novel. The setting of the story 
is the small town of Bilbo, West Vir- 
ginia, and some very interesting people 
come alive on the pages. 

This is a love story primarily, but it 
is also the story of four rather remark- 
able children growing up _ together. 
Melinda Hamilton, called “Missy” by 
her family and friends; her slightly 
older brother, Lacey; Johnny Murchi- 
son, a neighbor; and the Hamiltons’ 
cousin, Betsey. The story is fresh, ten- 
der, sometimes amusing in its picture 
of life in a small town, and later in 
New York City before World War I. 

Missy comes to grips with the grim- 
mer aspects of life very early, when as 
an eight-year-old, she accompanies her 
doctor father on some of his rounds. 
She is a jealous child—a trait that fol- 
lows her into adult life. Even while 
she admires and loves him, she resents 
Lacey, who always manages to outwit 
her in their frequent childish quarrels. 
She is envious of her cousin Betsey who 
is pretty and rich. Only to Johnny is 
she always herself—generous, thought- 
ful and understanding. 

The almost :impoverished state of the 








New Books ready 
in September .. . 


OF CELL 
AND CLOISTER 


by Doley C. Moss 


A dramatic and popularly written 
account of the origin, nature, and 
purpose of Catholic asceticism and 
the founding of twenty-five of the 
most significant religious orders. 
$4.00 


PORTUGAL AND THE 
PORTUGUESE WORLD > 


by Richard Pattee 


Written by an authority on the Latin 
peoples, Richard Pattee, this is an 
absorbing study of Portugal’s glori- 
ous past and its promising present in 
its role as an empire and a deeply 
Catholic country. $7.50 


FIFTY-TWO FRIDAYS 
—MEATLESS MENUS 
AND RECIPES 


by Ethel Keating 


After reading this unusual and at- 
tractive cookbook containing over 60 
meatless menus, Friday will be the 
day for inviting very special guests 
to enjoy a very special meal. $3.95 


A NEW LOOK AT 
CHRISTMAS 
DECORATIONS 


by Sister M. Gratia, S.S.C., 
and Norbert Hildebrand 


A panorama of beautiful full-color 
photographs presenting reproductions 
of Christmas trees, native costumes, 
and ornaments of twenty-seven dif- 
ferent lands. Also shows exactly how 
to make these authentic ornaments 
and designs. $3.95 


At your bookstore 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


409 Bruce Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Hamiltons is considerably improved 
when the orphaned heiress, Betsey, joins 
the family. This self-assured young lady 
provides Missy with a college educa- 
tion and a fling at New York society. 
But after Betsey’s marriage and honey- 
moon trip to France, Missy is left to 
shift for herself in the middle of the 
depression. 

The story takes Missy through her 
childhood, college days, a disappointing 
attempt to be a career girl, and finally 
marriage and motherhood, ending with 
the months following World War II. 
All the doubts, fears and questions that 
torment Missy through the years are 
answered on a summer day when she 
goes through her mother’s diaries and 
effects in the old family attic. 

Marie Butter Correy 


The Adversary, by H. H. Lynde. 344 
pp. Random House. $3.95. 


|= 1s a carefully constructed novel 
in which the author has placed her 
characters in a life-like contemporary 
situation and let them work out their 
destinies in a way that is at once sus- 
penseful and inevitable. The reader will 
recognize the people in the book: Roger, 
the ex-journalist who is recovering from 
a heart attack; Miriam, his restless wife; 
Norma, their hostess, unaware of her 
real feeling for Roger; Joyce and Jim, 
the young ones whose love runs a 
course that is interestingly rough; Don 
Landis, who provides Joyce with a foil 
for Jim and gives Miriam an outlet for 
her restlessness in easy adultery. Al- 
though the general outlines are so fa- 
miliar, these man and women are not 
mere types; they are too well drawn for 
that. The author has given them ele- 
ments of both the universal and the par- 
ticular to a degree that is unfortunately 
rare in modern fiction. The minor char- 
acters, too, are clearly delineated. 

In the California village which is 
the setting of the story, the townspeople 
have almost all accepted as reliable a 
rumor that the end of the world will 
occur at midnight on the twenty-second 
of March. They are disposing of their 
possessions and preparing to ascend the 
highest hill in the neighborhood, wear- 
ing white robes and singing hymns. 
Norma’s house is directly across from 
this hill which has assumed a mystic 
importance in the eyes of the believers. 
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Tension builds up almost unbearably 
in both groups as the day moves slowly 
on to its climax. The result is a book 
that is hard to put down. 

The Adversary is not a novel of pur- 
pose or a piece of thinly-disguised prop- 
aganda. It is a story of mid-twentieth 
century America, well-written, convinc- 
ing and high in entertainment value. 


Sr. Mary Cornetius, $.S.N.D. 


Lady in Waiting, by Rosemary Sut- 
cliff, 253 pp. Coward-McCann. 
$3.50. 


 epeagres Sutc.iFF, well known for 
her historical novels for children, 
presents Lady in Waiting as her first 
one for adults. It is the story of Bess 
Throckmorton, wife of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, favorite of Elizabeth I of Eng- 
land. Their life together was far from 
tranquil for Raleigh’s fortune was bound 
to Elizabeth. Great queen though she 
was, her dealings with her personal 
staff were frequently less than human. 
Bess and Raleigh spent their honey- 
moon imprisoned in the Tower, sepa- 
rated, because Elizabeth was angered at 
their marriage. Months of intrigue were 
necessary to win their freedom, but Ra- 
leigh accomplished it. 

Bess Throckmorton understood her 
husband. He was haunted by a dream 
of Empire. She was in love with the 
man who dreamed the dream. There 
was no wailing in the love of the Lady 
Bess. She was willing to wait until the 
dream was realized or its victim was 
released. Therein lies the essence of 
her maturity. She was able to under- 


stand that Walter Raleigh had no choice 
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but to satisfy this urge that was in him, 

After years of bitter struggle, impris. 
onment and disappointment, Raleigh a 
ruined man, says, “Forgive me, Bess, 
for the little happiness and much sor. 
row that I have brought you.” Her re. 
ply, “It must be sad to have nothing 
to look back upon, not even sorrow. It 
was so with me before you came.” 

Rosemary Sutcliff is an accomplished 
miniature painter. In Lady in Waiting 
she has completed two exquisite like. 
nesses. Bess Throckmorton and Walter 
Raleigh are vividly alive here. So too is 
the period in which they lived. One of 
the interesting features of the novel is 
the fact that Elizabethan era is never 
allowed to overwhelm the two principal 
characters. This is the story of a woman 
in love with a great man. It is told with 
intelligent understanding and is a gen- 
tle tale for all the violence of their lives 
and times. 

Rosgxixa Brac 


The Rain and the Fire and the Will 
of God, by Donald Wetzel. 184 
pp. Random House. $2.95. 


{= SLOw panorama of a southem 
rural summer moves somnolently 
past in this boy’s-eye view of a world of 
farmland and neighbor folk. The lan 
guid days are filled with matters of ir 
terest to a teen-age boy—excursions into 
the lush Alabama woodlands, discovery 
of a real alligator in a favorite swim 
ming hole, lazy fishing in half-hidden 
streams, and daily exploration of the 
flora and fauna of the countryside. Even 
the mosquito-infested nights afford ad 
venture for a fourteen-year-old savoring 
his vacation time, free of textbooks and 
teachers. 

Jack is a composite of Penrod, Tom 
Sawyer and Huck Finn. His healthy 
normality offers no challenge to psycho 
analytic speculation. He encounters his 
first kiss, his first cigarette, and his firs 
disillusionment with the adult world 
without serious ravages upon his emo 
tions. He discovers that he is strangely 
moved by the proximity of a petite and 
pert neighbor girl, Jenny Holmes. 

The narrative, related by Jack in 4 
kind of backwoods vernacular, has an 
attraction created by the nostalgic rem 
iniscing of the author as he relives the 
magic days of a far-away summer. 

Sister Consoxata, S.C.N. 
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THOMAS MORE BOOKS TO LIVE 
Handsome new editions of Catholic classics 
MERE MARIE OF THE URSULINES 
by Agnes Repplier, $3.50 

RICHARD RAYNAL, SOLITARY 
by Robert Hugh Benson, $3.50 

THE THING (Apologetics) by G. K. 
Chesterton, $3.00 

THE PATH TO ROME by Hilaire Belloc, 
$3.75 

LUKE DELMEGE by Canon P. A. Shee- 
han, $4.50 

CAIN (fiction) by Rogier Van Aerde, $3.75 

SUPERSTITION CORNER by Sheila 
Kaye-Smith, $3.75 

LETTERS FROM BARON FRIEDRICH 
VON HUGEL TO A NIECE edited by 
Gwendolyn Greene, $3.75 

WEEPING CROSS (fiction) by Henry 
Longan Stuart, $4.00 


MODERN LIBRARY 

THE WISDOM OF CATHOLICISM edit- 
ed by Anton C. Pegis, $2.95 

THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUS- 
oT introduction by Bishop Sheen, 

THE DIVINE COMEDY, Dante, Carlyle- 
Wicksteed trans., $1.65 

THE CANTERBURY TALES, Chaucer, 
Skeat edition unabridged, $1.65 

INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE, edit- 
ed by Richard McKeon, $1.65 


NOVELS BY ROBERT HUGH BENSON 
(new and recent editions) 


RICHARD RAYNAL, SOLITARY, $3.50 
THE KING’S ACHIEVEMENT, $3.50 
COME RACK; COME ROPE!, $3.50 
ODDSFISH, $3.50 

BY WHAT AUTHORITY, $3.50 
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LORD OF THE WORLD, $3.00 


OTHER NEW HARDCOVER REPRINTS 


SELECTED POEMS OF GERARD MAN- 
LEY HOPKINS, $1.50 

= EXERCISES OF ST. GERTRUDE, 
3.00 

A TREATISE ON THE SPIRITUAL 
LIFE by St. Vincent Ferrer, $3.25 

THE DARK NIGHT OF THE SOUL by 
St. John of the Cross, $3.50 

THE HOUND OF HEAVEN by Francis 
Thompson, $1.00 

THE BOOK OF CEREMONIES (Re- 
hry by Revs. O’Connell and Schmitz, 


THE GEOMETRY OF ART AND LIFE 
by Matila Ghyka, $4.50 

BUTLER’S LIVES OF THE SAINTS edit- 
ed by Thurston and Attwater, $39.50, 
4 vol. 


NEW IMAGE BOOKS 
Paper editions of popular favorites 


VIPERS TANGLE by Francois Mauriac, 
75¢ 

THE MANNER IS ORDINARY by John 
LaFarge, S.J., 95¢ 

THE CHURCH AND THE RECON- 
STRUCTION OF THE MODERN 
WORLD: The Social Encyclicals of Pius 
XI, $1.25 

THE GREATEST BIBLE STORIES: A 
Catholic Anthology, edited by Anne Fre- 
mantle, 75¢ 

A GILSON READER edited by Anton 
Pegis, 75¢ (Hardcover edition available 
at $3.00) 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ST. THE- 
RESE OF LISIEUX, trans. by John 
Beevers, 65¢ 


THE THOMAS MORE 


DEarborn 2-1795 


HELENA by Evelyn Waugh, 65¢ 


MY LIFE FOR MY SHEEP (biography 
of St. Thomas A’Becket) by Alfred 
Duggan, 90¢ 


CANTERBURY BOOKS 


A new series of paper books intended as 
informative guides to the essentials of 
Catholic teaching. 75¢ each. 


THE ROOTS OF THE REFORMATION 
by Karl Adam (from One and Holy) 
MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY by F. 
J. Sheed (from Society and Sanity) 
CONFESSION by John C. Heenan (from 

Priest and Penitent) 
THE DEVIL by Walter Farrell, O.P. and 
others (from Satan) 


THE ROSARY by Maisie Ward (from 
Splendor of the Rosary) 


OTHER PAPER BOOKS OF INTEREST 


THERESE by Francois Mauriac, 95¢ 


THE WAY OF DIVINE LOVE by Sister 
Josefa Menendez, $1.95 


THE DESERT FATHERS by Helen Wad- 
dell, $1.25 


THE SONG OF BERNADETTE by Franz 
Werfel, $1.45 


MAN AND THE STATE by Jacques Mari- 
tain, $1.25 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF PHYLLIS 
MCGINLEY, 95¢ 


A CANDLE FOR ST. JUDE (novel) by 
Rumer Godden, 95¢ 


a ROCK by Graham Greene, 
1.2 


ST. BERNADETTE by 
O-P., $1.25 


THIS TREMENDOUS LOVER by Father 
Boylan, $1.50 


ASSOCIATION 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


Henri Petitot, 
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(C Seeeene Books is the name of a 
new Sheed and Ward paperbook 
series to be available this October. They 
are described as short informative guide 
books to the essentials of Catholic teach- 
ing, designed to bridge the gap between 
pamphlets and full-length works. Usual- 
ly this will be done by extracting from 
books already published but some of the 
Canterbury books will be specially writ- 
ten for the series. The first five, priced 
at seventy-five cents each, will be: The 
Roots of the Reformation by Karl Adam 
(from One and Holy); Marriage and 
the Family by F. J. Sheed (from Society 
and Sanity), Confession by John C. 
Heenan (from Priest and Penitent), 
The Devil by Walter Farrell and others 
(from Satan) and The Rosary by Mai- 
sie Ward (from Splendor of the Ro- 
sary). 

Also from Sheed and Ward’s Fall list 
is the latest Thomas More Book to Live, 
Mere Marie of the Ursulines by Agnes 
Repplier with an introduction for the 
handsome new edition by Frances Park- 
inson Keyes. Mere Marie will be avail- 
able early in September; price $3.50. 
While we're close to her name, Mrs. 
Keyes will have a new book out her- 
self this fall. In November from Dou- 
bleday The Land of Stones and Saints 
will sketch the lives of five great Span- 
iards and all natives of Avila: Isabella, 
St. John of the Cross, St. Teresa of 
Avila, the Venerable Maria Vela and 
St. Pedro Bautista. Both of the above 
books will be selections of the Thomas 
More Book Club. 

e 

During one day in 1944, the Allied 
Air Forces dropped 576 tons of bombs 
on the Benedictine Abbey of Monte 
Cassino. A most interesting peculiarity 
of that terrible dav of siege is described 
in The Battle of Cassino by Fred Maj- 
dalany to be published September 9 by 
Houghton Mifflin: “As they composed 
themselves for the morrow there was 
one result of that day that affected the 
monks more profoundly than any other. 
In a devastation that had spared no 
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part of the extensive monastery build- 
ings, except those below ground, the 
cell used by St. Benedict himself, and 
preserved through the ages, had unac- 
countably escaped. They would have 
been filled with even greater wonder 
had they known (what was discovered 
many months later after the war had 
passed on) that during the afternoon 
a large-caliber artillery shell had landed 
within a foot of the saint’s tomb, but 
had failed to explode.” 
* 


Doubleday will have eight more 
Image Books ready by the end of Sep- 
tember: Viper’s Tangle by Francois 
Mauriac (75¢), The Manner Is Ordi- 
nary by John LaFarge, S.J. (95¢), The 
Church and the Reconstruction of the 
Modern World: The Social Encyclicals 
of Pope Pius XI edited by Terence P. 
McLaughlin, C.S.B. ($1.25), The 
Greatest Bible Stories: A Catholic An- 
thology from World Literature edited 
by Anne Fremantle (75¢), A Gilson 
Reader: Selections from the Writings of 
Etienne Gilson edited by Anton C. 
Pegis (95¢—also available in hardbound 
Hanover House edition at $3.00), The 
Autobiography of St. Therese of Li- 
sieux: The Story of a Soul, a new trans- 
lation by John Beevers (65¢), Helena 
by Evelyn Waugh (65¢) and My Life 
for My Sheep, a novelized treatment of 
the life of St. Thomas a’Becket by Al- 
fred Duggan (90¢). 

* 


Francois Mauriac has a new novel, 
Lines of Life (Farrar, Straus and Cud- 
ahy) which “chronicles the changing 
relations between a young convalescent 
and a middle-aged widow who cares for 
him.” The .setting is once again the 
French Provinces. 

Other big names with big new novels 
are Louis de Wohl, Jose Maria Giro- 
nella, Paul Horgan and Ignazio Silone. 
De Wohl’s The Glorious Folly CLippin- 
cott) will be an historical set in the 
time of St. Paul; Gironella’s Where the 
Soil Was Shallow (Regnery) is a 


change of pace from his monumental 


lows the twisted path of a single, rather 
blighted soul, to its melancholy fate 
(the book, by the way, will have one 
of the most striking jackets of the year), 
Paul Horgan’s Give Me Possession (Far- 
rar, Straus and Cudahy) is the story of 
an American couple, their youth, their 
marriage and what happened to it—and 
it’s not a flattering picture of the cou- 
ple. The Story of Luke CHarper) will 
be the title of the new novel by Italy's 
famous Ignazio Silone. 

T. S. Eliot’s On Poetry and Poets 
(Farrar, Straus and Cudahy) presents 
critical pieces of great range and ma- 
turity which the poet and _ playwright 
has written over the course of the past 
thirty years. Advance reviews are very 
high on it. Prayer in Practice (Pan- 
theon) by Msgr. Romano Guardini is 
a serious and rewarding study of the 
practical application of the spiritual life 
to daily living. And even more serious- 
minded is Jean Danilou’s new synthesis 
of theology and philosophy, God and 
the Ways of Knowing (Meridian). 


Harper & Brothers has announced 
long-range plans to publish the writings 
of Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, French 
Jesuit geologist. Father Teilhard, who 
died in 1955 at the age of seventy-four, 
was instrumental in the discovery of the 
remains of Sinanthropus (Peking Man) 
in China. His works, published in 
France, take three forms: technical work 
in the field of paleontology, scientific 
syntheses dealing with evolution and the 
vision of the world it suggests, and the 
metaphysical interpretation made _possi- 
ble by such a vision. 

The first of his writings to be pub- 
lished in English will be The Human 
Phevomenon, which Harper’s has sched- 
uled for next spring. This book discusses 
evolution from pre-life through the high- 
est form found in Christ. When first 
published in France in 1955, the book 
was a best-seller for a year. 

* 


The Xavier Society for the Blind, 
established in 1900, is the National 
Catholic Publishing House for the blind 
in the United States. A list of the free 
reading matter they will supply in 
Braille, especially Catholic literature 
and classics, can be obtained by writing 
the society at 154 East 23rd Street, 
New York 10, N.Y. 


Tue Crrrtic 
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RELIGION 


China and the Cross, by Columba 
Cary-Elwes, O.S.B. 323 pp. Ken- 
edy. $3.95. 


| oe GREAT truths are underscored in 
this admirably objective and timely 
sudy of the continuing dialogue be- 
tween Christ and China. The first is 
that the progress of the Church within 
the confines of the Roman and Byzan- 
tine empires is only half the story; the 
glad tidings of Christianity spread as 
rapidly in the early Church eastward as 
they did westward. The second truth is 
that, contrary to the current myth, the 
religion of Jesus Christ has proved itself 
as suitable and acceptable to the Chi- 
nese as it has to the English, Americans, 
Irish, French or Germans. 

The Catholic history of China has 
five chapters. 

The first Christian missionaries to 
reach Cathay were the seventh-century 
Nestorians. After a period of success, 
the Church was persecuted and only 
a remnant survived in Central Asia. 

The second main contact between 
Christ and China occurred when thir- 
teenth-century Franciscans reached the 
court of Kublai Khan. One hundred 
years later this missionary effort was in- 
volved in the collapse of the Mongol 
Empire. 

The third great effort is popularly as- 
sociated with the triumphs of the 
Jesuits. The missionary advance of the 
Renaissance period came to an end with 
the tragic Rites controversy at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. 

The fourth act of the drama, preced- 
ed by a hundred years of intermittent 
persecution, began with the Opium War 
of 1842 when the British breached the 
wall of isolation which the Chinese 
were trying to maintain. Catholic and 
Protestant missionaries set in motion a 
vigorous apostolate. 

The most recent period began with 
the Communist triumph in China. On 
May 6, 1955, of the 6,000 missionary 
priests who worked in pre-Communist 
China only thirty-three still remained, 
and twenty of these were in prison. 

There is something mysterious, he- 
toic and unspeakably moving about the 
historic antecedents of the greatest de- 
feat the Church has suffered in modern 
times. China was our most important 
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missionary responsibility, if only for the 
reason that one-fourth of the world is 
Chinese. It is now temporarily lost to 
Christendom. The unanswered question 
is the degree of Catholic responsibility 
in the matter and the degree of present 
Christian zeal in trying to heal the mis- 
understandings that momentarily block 
a resumption of the Christian-Chinese 
dialogue. 
Joun J. O'Connor 


The White Fathers, by Glenn D. 
Kittler. 299 pp. Harper. $5. 


‘Txoucs THIs book reads like a novel, 
it is in fact sober truth. Its style is 
easy, and the conversations are so real- 
istic the reader is quite carried away. 
None of the paraphernalia of scholar- 
ship is there; the book is written for the 
general reader. 

The story of the White Fathers in 
Africa is at the start the astonishing 
story of their founder, Charles Cardinal 
Lavigerie, an uninhibited man, zealous 
to folly, almost impossible to live with, 


his standards were so high. However, 
he won undying devotion from those 
who survived his treatment. The prob- 
lem was the conversion of Islam, that 
great barrier between the West and 
much of the rest of the Old World. 
Cardinal Lavigerie discovered—as we 
are also doing today in a different con- 
text in our relations with Protestants— 
that he was only in the position of re- 
mote preparation. The Moslems had 
first to learn to trust and respect the 
Christian. He therefore founded the 
White Fathers with the “slow motion” 
aim as their object. 

Before very long however his order 
was also involved in Equatorial Africa; 
Uganda and the Gold Coast in particu- 
lar. Much of the book deals with these 
episodes in the history of the White 
Fathers’ heroic endeavor. The most mov- 
ing passages are the account of the 
martyrdom of the pages at the Court 
of Mwanga, king in Uganda. 

There are vignettes of Msgr. A. W. 
Hughes so well-known in Cairo during 
the war and of Msgr. Dupont who 
found himself inheriting a kingdom. 
But most instructive of all are the in- 
sights into the perennial missionary 
problems; the relations between Cath- 
olic and Protestant missionaries, and the 


Illustration from “China and the Cross” 


A Chinese Convert, painting by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 1687 
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relations of missionaries with the colo- 
nial powers—in this case mostly France 
and England. Of all the problems this 
seems the most persistent. On the one 
hand the missionary does not wish to 
march in behind the guns of a military 
power; on the other hand, it is almost 
impossible for the Church to operate 
without the cooperation of the civil gov- 
ernment. However, sooner or later the 
civil authority of the colonial power 
will wither. Then where do the mis- 
sionaries stand? 

Today the effort to Africanize the 
Church in Africa is going ahead. But 
the progress has been slow in the past. 
May it not be so late that the Church 
remains an alien thing. 

CotumBa Cary-Extwes, O.S.B. 


Lay People in the Church, by Yves 
M. J. Congar, O.P. Translated by 
Donald Attwater. 447 pp. New- 
man. $6.75. 


Pannars today as never before in the 
history of the Church the question 
of the laity emerges. The recent Popes, 
especially St. Pius X, Pius XI and Pius 





An hour-by-hour account of 
the most dramatic day in the 
history of the world 


The Day 
Christ Died 


By JIM BISHOP 


Author of 
THE Day LINCOLN WAS SHOT 


“A superb achievement, and an 
especially timely one.”—-FATHER 
JAMES KELLER, Founder of 
THE CHRISTOPHERS 


“Provocative and deeply reverent. 
A stimulant to intelligent faith.”— 
APRIL OURSLER ARMSTRONG, co- 
author of The Greatest Faith Ever 
Known 


At all bookstores $3.95 
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XII, have again and again called upon 
the laity to take a more active part in 
the Church’s program for the renewal 
of the spirit. If the laity is to exercise 
the role that belongs to it, then a “the- 
ology” of the laity is imperative. By this 
we mean a solid, scientific clarification of 
the position of the laity in the Church. 
Such a theology must be based upon 
our traditional theology of the Church. 

The eminent French Dominican, Fa- 
ther Yves M. J. Congar, in 1951 at- 
tempted such a theology in his work: 
Jolans pour une theolgie du laicat. Now 
the noted English writer, Donald Att- 
water, has translated this work under 
the title: Lay People in the Church— 
A Study for a Theology of the Laity. 
His Excellency, Bishop Robert J. Dwyer 
of Reno, has written a Foreword for the 
English edition. 

Father Congar has divided his work 
into two parts. The first deals with such 
basic questions as: what is a layman, 
what is a theology of the laity, what is 
the position of the laity in the Church. 
The second part studies the activities of 
the laity in the Church. We find here 
discussions concerning the _lay-priest- 
hood, the kingly and prophetic func- 
tions of the laity, apostolic works by 
laymen. A final chapter considers the 
problems of lay holiness and a spiritual- 
ity proper to the laity of today. 

As befits a theological study, the 
author has based his work upon the 
scriptures, the Fathers and St. Thomas 
—all viewed in the light of the living 
magisterium of the Church. So deeply 
has Father Congar entered into the bib- 
lical foundations of the laity that this 
book may well be called a biblical the- 
ology. 

Father Congar is noted as an eccle- 
siologist. The present work will add to 
his renown in this field, for in discuss- 
ing the theology of the laity, the writer 
again studies the theology of the church 
itself. This is all for the good. For one 
puts down this book, not only with a 
clear insight into the role of the laity, 
but also with a deeper understanding 
of the church herself, the Mystical Body 
of Christ. 

One defect should be noted in this 
work. The author tends to become too 
diffusive—a fault that he is the first to 
regret. This lack of compression of 
thought does lead to a certain obscur- 
ing of the basic ideas. It makes the 
work more difficult to read, demanding 





of the reader his close attention and 
consideration. One wonders if the ordi- 
nary educated American layman will 
profit by the reading of a book which 
with a little more effort could have been 
most useful for him. We would suggest 
that those who venture into Father Cop. 
gar’s treatise keep the detailed table of 
contents constantly before them, for 
with its help one can more readily find 
one’s way amid the theological wealth 
and spiritual riches of this work. 

Every layman who attempts to study 
Lay People in the Church will be richly 
repaid for the effort. For the priest who 
seeks to inspire his people with a deeper 
appreciation of their own dignity as 
members of the Church this book is a 
must. 

Rocer Mercurio, C.P. 


Other People, by Wingfield Hope. 
181 pp. Sheed and Ward. $3. 


H= is a book for everyone; for 
everyone has contact with others. 
No two contacts are quite the same: 
some are permanent—a wife or an em 
ployer; some casual—a bartender or a 
salesclerk. How permanent or how cas 
ual determines how obliged we are to 
the person who is the contact. Each 
relationship then demands a special 
getting-out-of-ourselves, if we are to ful 
fill our special obligation to the person 
with whom we come in contact. 

A husband must love his employer 
as well as his wife, differently to be 
sure, although one might wonder if 
some wives would not be happier if 
their husbands loved them as much # 
they do their work, or how little work 
would be done if some men loved theit 
work as selfishly as they do their wives 
In any event, the truism that man does 
not live alone is no less well known 
than two others: that we expect to love 
certain people, namely our family and 
friends; and that we have been told by 
Christ to love all others as the good 
Samaritan loved the stranger. 

Yet the “how” frequently escapes us 
especially in our more casual relation 
ships. The author not only tells us how 
in a comfortable armchair style but 
shows us as well in examples so clos 
to home few if any readers will not say 
to themselves, “Pretty much the same 
thing happened to me.” 

Wim A. Murray 
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By JOSEPH MEANEY, M.M. 


— chamgamiee into Christ by Baptism 
implies accepting responsibility to 
participate in the salvific office of Christ. 
This is the burden of a striking plea 
in THE GOSPEL TO EVERY CREA- 
TURE by Bishop Leon Joseph Suenens, 
of Malines, Belgium. 

Aware that the Church is entering a 
dynamic phase of her history, the author 
alerts all, clergy and laity, for a resur- 
gence of that apostolic spirit of enter- 
prise which fired the early Church. 
Over-emphasis on the traditional in par- 
ish life and in religious institutional life 
is constricting Catholicity. He asks for 
a prudent revaluation, urging courage 
to shake off the shackles of a “conform- 
ism” that does not conform to the mis- 
sion of Christ. 

This is not just another book on 
Catholic Action for continental Cath- 
olics. It is a clarion call to mobilize the 
full apostolic potential of the Mystical 
Body of Christ for its mission in mod- 
ern times. 

A CALL TO THE LAITY by Most 
Rev. Richard J. Cushing, D.D. is a 
selection of his articles, sermons and 
addresses on the lay apostolate. The 
presentation is popular in the best 
sense. In non-technical language, the 
nature of the lay apostolate is clearly 
explained, with abundant reference to 
scripture, tradition and theology. 

The book has character, a solidity 
that is sometimes lacking in more “en- 
thusiastic” presentations. It is inspira- 
tional; and the use of story and anec- 
dote add much to its attractiveness. 
Clergy and laity have been done a real 
service in this welcome addition to the 
growing literature on so vital a subject. 

The illustrious Archbishop of Bo- 
logna, James Cardinal Lercaro, has done 
a unique service to priests generally and 
to spiritual directors in preparing 
METHODS OF MENTAL PRAYER. 
Masters and mistresses of novices, stu- 
dents of Ascetical Theology and indi- 
vidual religious will find in this very 
readable book a better understanding of 
the place of method in the prayer life 
of dedicated souls. 

The author has brought together in a 
medium sized volume several methods 
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of mental prayer with simple explana- 
tions of each. There are the various 
methods of St. Ignatius, the method of 
St. Francis de Sales, of St. Alphonsus, 
the Sulpician Method, that of St. John 
Baptist de La Salle, that of the Car- 
melites and a few simpler forms devised 
by other masters of the spiritual life. 

The book is a reaction against the 
harm done by minimizing the impor- 
tance and necessity for method in men- 
tal prayer. Beginners especially need the 
help of method, since prayer is an art 
which is to be learned. It is true that 
the Holy Spirit breathes where He wills, 
but usually His action is limited to as- 
sisting human procedures. 

OUR LADY IN CATHOLIC LIFE 
by Lawrence G. Lovasik, §.V.D., is a 
book of meditations arranged in four 
parts. 

The first part, which takes up more 
than half the book, is on the better 
known feasts of Our Blessed Mother as 
they occur through the ecclesiastical 
year. The second part is on her titles 
as found in the Litany of Loreto, and 
is arranged for Saturdays. The third 
part is on the Hail Mary, the Hail Holy 
Queen, and the Magnificat. ‘The fourth 
part is not so much meditation; it deals 
with consecration to Our Blessed Moth- 
er in the spirit of True Devotion as 
preached by St. Louis de Montfort. 

The book reads well. It is solid; and 
the presentation is free from froth. The 
more critical reader will consider “leg- 
endary” some of the background which 
is given as preludes to the meditations, 
especially in the first part. Those who 
prefer meditation books in prayer form, 
in the I-to-You relation, will find this 
to their liking. The volume suggests 
good material for novenas, conferences 
and sermons. 

In OUR LADY OF THE FOREST, 
Sister Mary Julian Baird, R.S.M., makes 
a worthy contribution to Mariology. She 
has not produced a profound work of 
theology but, as she is possessed of a 
delicate appreciation of the maternal 
concern of Our Blessed Mother for the 
wayward and straying as well as for the 
good and faithful, she calls attention 
with touching freshness to the solicitude 
which constantly bestirs Mary’s com- 
passionate heart. 


This is a book of devotional reading. 
It is made up of simple and, on the 
whole, quite original reflections; but it 
is not a book of meditation. There are 
twenty-eight groupings of one page re- 
flections, five to a group, with no spe- 
cial order in the sections. Titles for the 
groupings have been selected with some 
originality, and the individual reflec- 
tions are also given, at times, exception- 
al titles such as “Halo of the Host,” 
“The Window of God,” “Star of the 
Korean Night.” 

Much fancy is here mingled with 
fact, it must be said. Some readers may 
find this a personal reason for not read- 
ing on through the book; and that 
would be a pity. 

CHRIST, OUR LADY AND THE 
CHURCH by Yves M-J Congar, O.P., 
is not a book for spiritual reading, as 
the title might suggest. It is rather a 
theological essay, originally done in 
French to commemorate the fifteenth 
centenary of the Council of Chalcedon, 
which was held in 451, and at which 
the doctrine of the hypostatic union of 
the two natures in one divine person 
of the Word was defined. 

The author, well known as a French 
theologian and leader in ecumenical 
discussion, with a view to reuniting our 
separated brethren especially on the 
Continent, explains how divergent 
views about the nature and purpose of 
the Incarnation itself are really at the 
root of differences between Catholics 
and Protestants; and the more superficial 
differences relative to Ecclesiology, the 
cultus of the Blessed Virgin, etc., stem 
from these. 

The translation has been adapted 
somewhat, with the approval of the 
author. Students of theology and all 
who are interested in ecumenical theol- 
ogy will welcome this penetrating ap- 
proach to the problem, which is pre- 
sented with a technique that is a model 
in irenics. 

A TREATISE ON THE SPIRIT- 
UAL LIFE by St. Vincent Ferrer, trans- 
lated by the Dominican Nuns of Menlo 
Park, California, is a misnomer. The 
text of the renowned Treatise of St. 
Vincent takes up less than one fourth 
of the book. 

The rest of the book is given to a 
biographical sketch of Mother Julienne 
Morrell, O.P., a nun of the Dominican 
convent at Avignon in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, and her 
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commentary on the Treatise. The book 
is rather a commentary which Mother 
Julienne, as a young religious of twen- 
ty-three, composed for her own conso- 
lation and for the edification of her 
Sisters in community. She has drawn 
largely from the Fathers and from Sa- 
cred Scripture for this. 

There is a seventeenth-century aura 
about the book. Religious communities 
of women generally may discover inspi- 
ration to realize the spirit of their vows 
in this commentary by a talented young 
religious of another era. 

Pere Garrigou-Lagrange has called 
THE CROSS OF JESUS by Louis 
Chardon, O.P., a masterpiece. Volume 
One of this seventeenth-century trea- 
tise, which was originally prepared not 
fer professional theologians but for holy 
souls, is the latest addition to the Cross 
and Crown Series of Spirituality. The 
translation is excellent, easy reading, 
with delicate regard for theological pre- 
cision in the use of terms. 

“When I speak of the cross,” the 
author says, “I understand that which, 
because of the separation it causes in 
the faithful soul, disengages it from 
everything that gives sensible consola- 
tion in this life.” Applying this to Our 
Lord, he describes the extent to which 
His soul was detached from sensible 
consolations in language that seems at 
times too severe, almost excessive; at 
least, the timid will so judge it. Stouter 
hearts and more generous souls, contem- 
platives, will recognize in this a call to 
go the whole way for God Who is 
Love! 


|= CONTINUED appearance of new 
daily missals is an indication of the 
growing love for the Mass among Amer- 
ican Catholics. The new DAILY MIS- 
SAL OF THE MYSTICAL BODY, 
edited by the Maryknoll Fathers, should 
prove widely popular with Mass-goers 
who desire an up to date, attractive, 
easy to use guide through the Holy Sac- 
rifice. 

The missal abounds in eye-catching 
features. The open layout of the pages, 
the large, bold face type, the numerous, 
full color illustrations, the repetition of 
the Ordinary of the Mass on heavy pa- 
per in strategic places combine to make 
it a handsome as well as a practical book. 

The translation of many proper parts 
of the various Masses is new, vigorous 
and intelligible. All the recent litur- 
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BRIDEGROOM AND Brine, by Msgr. Ronald 
Knox. 123 pp. Sheed and Ward. $2.50. 
A Catt To THe Larry, by Most Rev. Richard 

J. Cushing. 237 pp. Newman. $3.00. 

Tue Catuoiic Concise ENCYCLOPEDIA, com- 
piled by Robert C. Broderick. 330 pp. 
Catechetical Guild. $3.95. 

Curist, Our Lapy anp THE CuHuRcH, by 
Yves Congar, O.P. Translated by Henry 
St. John, O.P. 103 pp. Newman. $2.75. 

Tue Cross oF Jesus, Vol. I, by Louis Char- 
don, O.P. Translated by Richard Murphy, 
O.P. 304 pp. Herder. $4.25. 

Datry Missa or THE Mysticat Bopy, edit- 
ed by the Maryknoll Fathers with the col- 
laboration of Charles J. Callan, O.P. 1699 
pp. Kenedy. $8.00, $12.00 and $14.00. 

Tue Gospet to Every Creature, by Bish- 
op Leon-Joseph Suenens. Translated by 
Louise Gavan Duffy. 163 pp. Newman. 
$3.00. 

Metuops oF MENTAL Prayer, by Cardinal 
Lercaro. Translated by T. F. Lindsay. 308 
pp. Newman. $5.75. 

Mopern Mrracutous Cures, by Dr. Fran- 
cois Leuret and Dr. Henri Bon. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy. $3.50. 

Our Lapy 1n Catuo tic Lire, by Lawrence 
Lovasick, S.V.D. Macmillan. $4.95. 

Our Lapy oF THE Forest, by Sister Mary 
Julian Baird, R.S.M. 140 pp. Bruce. $2.95. 

A TREATISE ON THE Spreaitruat Lirez, by St. 
Vincent Ferrer, O.P. 175 pp. Newman. 
$3.25. 

THe Two Sticmatists, Papre Pio AND 
Teresa Neumann, by Rev. Charles M. 
Carty. 212 pp. Radio Replies Press. $3.50. 





gical changes are included, among them 
the new ceremonies for Holy Week 
and the new feasts of St. Joseph the 
Worker and Mary Our Queen. An un- 
usually full, “non-liturgical” section con- 
tains meditations on the Stations, the 
Rosary, instructions on how to go about 
mental prayer, suggested prayers for 
morning and evening devotion and 
many, many others. Another splendid 
feature is the complete text for the rites 
of all the Sacraments, except Holy Or- 
ders, as well as prayers at the bedside 
of the sick and dying. 

The paper could have been a little 
more opaque but that does not seriously 
lessen the value of a new missal that 
will surely find a respected place among 
the liturgical books available for lay use. 

BRIDEGROOM AND BRIDE by 
Ronald Knox is a series of sermonettes 
which he delivered over a period of 
years at weddings; there are twenty-four 
in all. They do not, as the author notes, 
constitute a treatise on matrimony, but 
they do treat of various aspects of the 
sacrament in a thought-provoking man- 


ner, with special reminders to the new. 
lyweds on the supernatural character 
of the sacrament, the implications of 
the ceremony and the sacramental ideals 
it enshrines. The talks were delivered 
at the weddings of friends; they are per- 
sonal, intimate, distinctively Knoxian. 

Young people who are engaged, new- 
lyweds and those who are growing old 
in married life will delight in these 
wise and deep reflections on the great 
mystery that is the sacrament of mar 
riage. Priests will discover here fresh 
penetrating considerations for short ser 
mons on the subject. 

THE CATHOLIC CONCISE EN. 
CYCLOPEDIA, compiled by Robert C. 
Broderick, was prepared for the mod- 
ern student and educated layman, 
Gleanings from vast areas of Catholic 
thought and culture were assembled to 
provide a source book for ready refer 
ence. Matters theological and items from 
ancillary subjects, especially scripture 
and liturgy, naturally abound in a vol 
ume of this kind, as well as history and 
canon law, and there is much interest: 
ing material relative to Oriental rites, 
Lesser emphasis is given archeology and 
Christian art. Biography is notably 
wanting, as are names of cities and geo 
graphical places, except for some of the 
most pertinent: Rome, Jerusalem, etc. 

Excellent line drawings by Ada De 
Bethune, depicting Church symbols 
and liturgical objects, enhance the at 
tractiveness and extend the usefulness 
of the work. 

While every effort was obviously 
made to get out a book that would bk 
as up-to-date as possible, new legisle 
tion on the Eucharistic fast, and modif- 
cations of the Holy Week Liturgy were 
effected since its preparation; hence, 
these matters are not included. 


A macutous cures studied ~in the 
light of modern science open up 
a wonderful field of scientific possibil 
ity, and such study points the way t0 
God Himself. This is a conclusion 
drawn by Dr. Francois Leuret and Dt 
Henri Bon in MODERN MIRACU- 
LOUS CURES, their documented at 
count of miracles and medicine in the 
twentieth century. As scientists, the 
authors assert that there is great lack 
of sense in the philosophers’ revolt 
against the very idea of a miracle. Mit 
acles are marvels only at man’s level; a 
God’s level they are ordinary actions. 
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Students of theology, professionals 
and others, will find this work a sound 
contribution to apologetics, and a very 
absorbing book. In spots, the transla- 
tion is ragged, but only in spots. Some 
technical terminology is inevitable in a 
work like this. 

The strict scientific scrutiny exercised 
by the Church in judging events re- 
ported as miraculous is presented as a 
match for the best of scientific method 
in this atomic age. Her attitude is prop- 
erly shown to be more skeptical than 
credulous. Details on how the Lourdes 
Medical Bureau functions are interest- 
ing. Case histories abound; and the 
chapter on the etiology and histology of 
miraculous cures is fascinating. 

THE TWO STIGMATISTS PA- 
DRE PIO AND ‘TERESA NEU- 
MANN by Rev. Charles M. Carty is a 
reply to what the author calls the apos- 
tles of hysteria, that is those who at~ 
tribute the marvels reported from San 
Giovanni Rotundo and from Konners- 
reuth to natural causes, especially hys- 
teria. The author considers it time to 
give the arguments for the supernatural 
character of the phenomena reported, 
and to correct false information con- 
tained in books by writers like Father 
Siwek, S.J., and Miss Hilda Graef. 

He divides the work into three parts. 
In the first, he sketches the life, apos- 
tolate, charisms and writings of Father 
Pio, the remarkable Capuchin of South- 
ern Italy who, besides enjoying the stig- 
mata, is apparently gifted with the pow- 
er of healing, reading hearts, prophecy 
and bilocation. In the second part, there 
isa much more detailed account of the 
life of Teresa Neumann, her maladies, 
cures, stigmatization and visions of the 
Passion of Our Lord; also her ability 
to read hearts and prophesy. As a con- 
clusion, which is the third part of the 
book, a comparison is drawn between 
the lives and gifts of Father Pid and 
Teresa. Reference is here made also to 
the American stigmatist, now deceased, 
Marie Rose Ferron. 

Arguments are fashioned calmly, and 
presented with cogency to refute the 
opinion that a merely natural explana- 
tion will suffice for the events which 
have been occurring now for upwards 
of thirty years in the lives of these two 
people, one a simple country girl, the 
other a humble monk; and which, espe- 
cially in the case of Teresa, have been 
subjected to scientific as well as eccle- 
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siastical examination. While the Church 
has not officially declared herself in 
these matters, the author makes a point 
of the facts that Pope Benedict XV was 
a friend of Padre Pio and defended him, 
and that Pius XI, though at first hesi- 
tant, became his friend; and the present 
Holy Father sent Teresa a relic of the 
True Cross as a gift in Lent of 1954. 





Letter from Rome 
(Continued from page 33) 


tolerate any hindrance in the operation 
of its chief tool for destroying the unity 
of the Church in that country. 

The name Pax Association has _be- 
come synonymous with the fight against 
the Catholic hierarchy in Poland. It is 
good to remember that at one time, be- 
fore it was taken over by the govern- 
ment, it was a powerful instrument at 
the service of the Church. 


A croup of authors, editors and crit- 
ics of children’s books have met in 
Palermo to examine the “Book World 
of the Child.” Their unanimous verdict 
was that the production and sale of chil- 
drens’ books in Italy needs urgently to 
be “vitaminized.” 

The therapy they recommended for 
“anemic” children’s books and their sale 
included foundation of an annual award 
for children’s literature. They further 
suggested supplying mobile libraries for 
children in parks and places of recrea- 
tion. 

“Children,” they said, “want copious 
production, a wide range of titles, well 
edited, not too costly and artistically 
perfect. Above all, they want adults to 
be interested in them and in their prob- 
lems.” 





Use of Literacy 
(Continued from page 10) 


theater, look at the general run of tele- 
vision programs or glance at one of the 
heavily illustrated and sensational daily 
newspapers to find out the truth of this. 
And you will discover at the same time 
that all of it is meant as entertainment. 
A newspaper reports an event of inter- 
national importance, a magazine carries 
an article on cancer: above all it must 
be entertaining, the reader must be 
spared effort, he must be carried along, 
or else there is danger of the piece 
possessing some small intellectual value 





and that would never do. (Only the 
technically literate reader of mass pro- 
duced popular media will understand 
me as advancing that what is entertain- 
ing is without intellectual value.) 

But the great indictment of all these 
media of popular “culture” is not that 
they are sensational, but pseudo-sensa- 
tional. They are almost too “innocuous” 
in their own way: “There are recurrent 
cries against ‘our sex-sodden’ papers; 
they attribute more life to those papers 
than they have. ‘Sodden’ suggests some 
weight, some body in this puff-pastry 
literature . . . the ceaseless exploitation 
of a hollow brightness in What the 
Butler Saw with no cards in the ma- 
chine; but the sales-talk is wonderful.” 
It is the very sterility of it all that makes 
it inhuman. And the style is part and 
parcel of the same disease: “Short-wind- 
ed sentences, with scarcely a subordi- 
nate clause in qualification, the epithets 
flat and tagging dumbly each to its own 
noun; the lack of any texture or sense 
of depth: to use writing like this to de- 
scribe character is like building a house 
from spent match sticks.” 

All along the line I find Mr. Hog- 
gart dead right, save in one particular, 
and here, I believe, he is writing about 
something of which he has no personal 
knowledge: not all “science fiction” is 
of a low quality and that, in one of 
the periodicals which bears the title 
“astounding,” is sometimes of a very 
high order. Perhaps the most pernicious 
of the manifestations of the cultural de- 
basement that is going on, that is being 
consciously engineered, it seems, is the 
continual crying down of everything 
and anything that cannot be brought 
to fit in with the “popular” line that 
is adopted. This denigration is to be 
found in newspapers and periodicals 
and in entertainment. It is done by 
implication, by direct assertion, by in- 
nuendo and suggestion. “High-brow,” 
“intellectual,” “educational” and _ the 
like are words of pejorative meaning 
in this context; the basic assumption 
here achieves, surely, to use langauge 
such periodicals understand, “an all 
time low.” The formula is aptly summed 
up by Mr. Hoggart: “The process of 
softening up by the most general ap- 
peals continues and widens; the new 
manners include a variety of tones of 
voice and are decided by the urge for 
gaiety and slickness at all costs; the 
main assumptions are over-weening 
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egalitarianism, freedom, tolerance, prog- 
ress, hedonism and the cult of youth. 
Liberty equals license to provide what 
will best increase sales; tolerance is 
equated with the lack of any standards 
other than those which are so trite and 
vague as to be almost wholly incanta- 
tory and of little practical use; any de- 
fence of any value is an instance of 
authoritarianism and hypocrisy.’ 

The total effect of reading this book— 
and of reading it immediately after Pro- 
fessor Altick’s—is unadulterated gloom. 
There appears to be no hope, no glim- 
mer of future improvement. In addi- 
tion the printed word has to meet the 
opposition of TV, radio and the cinema: 
“thinking of the popularity of cinema, 
sound radio, television and comic strips, 
one sometimes feels like hazarding the 
speculation that by the end of the twen- 
tieth century the impact of the written 
word on the majority of the population 
will be seen to have been a short and 
almost negligible interlude: that by 
then the largely oral and local culture 
dominant until the latter half of the 
nineteenth century will have been re- 
placed by one that is again oral, but is 
also visual and massively public.” Cer- 


tainly Mr. Hoggart is right about the 
disappearance of local cultures but yet 
on a last analysis there is some ground 
for hope. Real values are the enduring 
ones, and we can take comfort in the 
fact that in the last century and a half 
there has occurred, side by side with 
the manifestations that we have been 
considering, a gradual broadening of 
the educational field; there has been 
progress and a greater realization of 
the ultimate truths on which an authen- 
tic culture depends. Growing awareness 
of the problem to be faced in the de- 
based culture presented by mass media 
of communication is at least a symp- 
tom that if not a solution at least wide- 
spread uneasiness, a necessary prelude 
to a solution, is on the way. 





Stop Pushing! 
(Continued from page 28) 


them up, but now I know better. The 
only redeeming feature is the anti- 
Catholic letters which are twice as 
stupid . . . Variety reports: “Anthology 
on the selection and care of mistresses, 
edited by Fred Kerner, being published 
by Fell in the Fall. Kerner, formerly 


newsman, is now an editor of Hag 

thorn Books.” . And Publisher 
Weekly describes a recent McGraw. 
Hill novel: “Written in the first person, 
this is a blow-by-blow account of a ]§ 
year-old girl’s frantic, but unsuccessfyl 
efforts to lose her virginity before she 
has to go back to school at the end of 
her summer vacation. Some of it js 
amusing, some of it in rather dubioys 
taste and some of it just silly. The 
reader's enjoyment of the book wil 
probably depend largely upon his age 
The young will be amused. Older read. 
ers will be entertained if they happen 
to think that the antics of adolescents 
are funny.” 

The popularity of the Mike Wallace 
show is as easily explained as the pop 
ularity of Confidential. They both have 
the same type of appeal, only it’s stil 
considered respectable to say you enjoy 
the Wallace Show. 

And finally, from Joseph Mitchell in 
The New Yorker: “‘I stay to myself} 
said Mr. Brown. ‘I was never one to g 
to people’s houses. They talk and talk 
and you listen, you are bound to listen, 
and half of it ain’t true, and the net 
time they tell it, they say you said it” 
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Tue ANCRENE Riw te. Translated by 





M. B. Salu. 196° pp. University of 
Notre Dame Press. $2.75. The first 
available edition, in modern English, 
of the complete text of a classic of 
mediaeval spirituality, with notes and 
references. 

ApostoLic SANCTITY IN THE Wor Lp, 
edited by Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C. 
210 pp. University of Notre Dame 
Press. Unpriced. A composite of pro- 
ceedings of annual conferences on 
Secular Institutes from 1952 to 1956. 
Contains papers, reports, basic 
Church documents and bibliography. 

Tue Art oF TEAcHING Curist1ANn Doc- 
TRINE, by Johannes Hofinger, S.J. 278 
pp. University of Notre Dame Press. 
$3.50. This aid to catechists explains 
how systematic religious instruction 
can be most effectively realized. 

As GoLp IN THE Fir, by Sister Mary 
Fidelis, S.N.D. 218 pp. Bruce. $3.75. 
Biography of Blessed Julie Billiart, a 
paralytic peasant girl hunted by 
French Revolutionists, founder of a 
religious order after her miraculous 
cure. 

Beyonp Att Horizons, edited by 
Thomas J. M. Burke, S.J. 288 pp. 
Hanover House. $3.75. Thirteen well- 
known Catholics paint a vivid pic- 
ture of Jesuit missionary activity over 
four centuries. 

A ComMMENTARY ON A SHORT BrEVIARY, 
by Rev. J. J. Kugler, $.D.B. 317 pp. 
Salesiana Publishers. $3.75. The his- 
tory of the Divine Office, commen- 
taries on obscure passages plus com- 
prehensive reflections. 

ConTEMPLATION IN AcTION, by Joseph 
F. Conwell, S.J. 123 pp. Gonzaga 
University. Paper, $2.50. A study in 
Ignatian prayer. 

Tae Gospex oF Joy, by J. M. Perrin, 
O.P. Translated by P. D. Gilbert. 
129 pp. Newman. $2.50. Divided into 
three parts; study of the nature of 
Christian joy, meditations on each of 
the Beatitudes, consideration of joy 
as a necessity for life in God. 

Tre Heart or Mary, by Paul Strater, 
S.J. 170 pp. Pustet. $3.25. Study of 
Mary from three aspects: her mother- 
hood, her eternal glory, her solicitude 
for the Mystical Body. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


A History oF Puitosopuy, by Rever- 








end Carmin Mascia, T.O.R. 513 pp. 
St. Anthony Guild. $5. Concise study 
of the evolution of intellectual re- 
search following the lines of classical 
Catholic thought. 


Hymns oF THE Roman Lirurey, by 
Joseph Connelly. 263 pp. Newman. 
$5. Translation of 154 hymns with 
explanatory notes, historical and bio- 
graphical data. 


Ir Is You I Becxon, by Bishop Joseph 
Angrisani. Translated by Rev. Joseph 
A. McMullin. 337 pp. Benziger. 
$4.50. Informal meditations based on 
the encyclical of Pope Pius XII which 
treats of the holiness of the priest. 


Tue Man For Hen, by Leo J. Kinsella. 
175 pp. Valiant. Cloth, $3. Paper, 
$.75. The role of the husband and 
the give and take of marriage dis- 
cussed in easy, conversational style. 


Marian Mystic, by Francesca van der 
Kley. 96 pp. Carmelite Third Order 
Press. $2.75. Life of St. Mary Mag- 


dalen de Pazzi, mystic of Carmel. 


Marriace AND RuytuM, by John L. 
Thomas, S.J. 180 pp. Newman. $3. 
Moral, social, economic, psychological 
and physical aspects of married love 
are taken into account in this discus- 
sion of rhythm. 


Mercy Is Forever, by Theodore Za- 
remba, O.F.M. 159 pp. Franciscan 
Publishers. Cloth, $2. Paper, $1. 
Story of the origin, development and 
history of the devotion to the Mercy 
of God. 


Out oF THE SuNsET, by Maura Mc- 
Grath. 272 pp. Pageant. $3. A novel 
about the Irish families who settled 
the pioneer land of Kansas. 


Priestty ExistENcE, by Rev. Michael 
Pfliegler. ‘Translated by Francis F. 
Dinneen, S.J. 425 pp. Newman $6. 
A study of personality and character 
types and an outline of the condi- 
tion in which the priest lives and his 
attempts to master it. 


A Primer OF PERFECTION, by James 
Meyer, O.F.M. 184 pp. Franciscan 
Herald Press. Paper, $.95. Christian 
perfection in the Franciscan spirit ex- 
plained simply and briefly for the 
beginner. 










The Pope 
speaks to you 
on all the vital problems 


confronting our faith, our lives, 
and our world today 


Here is the Holy Father’s encourag- 
ing, enlightening counsel on Love 
and Marriage, on Divorce and Birth 
Control, on Education, the Sciences, 
the Arts. Here are his thoughts on 
the Church and Religion, on History 
and the Atomic Age, on Society and 
Politics, on War and its Conse- 
quences. Pope Pius XII’s most im- 
portant pronouncements are brought 
together for the first time in this in- 
spiring 380-page volume. 

Now at your bookstore, $4.50 


THE POPE 
SPEAKS 


Edited with the assistance of the 
Vatican Archives by MICHAEL CHINICO 
PANTHEON 
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RicuHarp OF Sarnt-Victor, edited by 
Clare Kirchberger. 269 pp. Harper. 
$3.75. The fifth in the Classics of 
the Contemplative Life series, the 
first complete presentation of the 
twelfth century monk’s theory of mys- 
tical theology. aR 

Wuy Hast Tuoou Come?, by John 
Carr, C.SS.R. 221 pp. Newman. $3. 
A reminder to religious of the dan- 
gers confronting their spiritual life 
and of the means for counteracting 
them. 

Tue Yoxe oF Divine Love, by Dom 
Hubert Van Zeller. 238 pp. Temple- 
gate. $3.75. A study of religious life 
intended principally for religious to 
show the implications of vows taken— 
their safeguards, opportunities and 


difficulties. 
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ART AND ARTISTS 


WO WOMEN, neither of them artists, 

were prime movers in presenting a 
magnificent exhibit of religious paint- 
ings, sculpture, ceramics and metal 
work. The contemporary religious art 
show that might well have been the 
envy of many a museum, art dealer or 
gallery was held, as a parish service 
and without admission fee, in Chicago's 
famed North Shore suburb, Hubbard 
Woods. 

Mrs. Lynn Williams and Mrs. Leon- 
ard O’Connor are the women and the 
parish is Sacred Heart, whose pastor, 
pioneer in social action, Msgr. Reynold 
Hillenbrand, provided the setting—the 
parish hall. At the conclusion of the 
show, attended by more than 8,000 peo- 
ple in a two week period, Monsignor 
Hillenbrand remarked that it was “the 
most successful public thing ever done 
in our parish.” 

The significance of the exhibit was 
the apparent coming of age of the audi- 
ence for such artistic works. The show- 
ing brought to a wide group of people 
a deep appreciation and understanding 
of the religious art of our time. It also 
demonstrated that as Pope Pius XII 


Annunciation by Morris de La Cerda 
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By NINA POLCYN 


says, “It has become possible for con- 
temporary art to join its voice to the 
admirable canticle of glory that the 
masters raised in past centuries.” 

The artists have been there all along, 
ahead of the people, as artists always 
are. But the objective recognition of 
the show by such numbers of people 
seemed to indicate that not only is there 
an audience for this work, but it: is 
greater than one would suspect. 

One interesting by-product seemed 
to be the furthering of Protestant and 
Catholic community relations. Because 
of the excellence of the show, the chil- 
dren of the Winnetka public schools 
were brought to see it. The show 
brought Catholics into a position of 
leadership—a high compliment in a com- 
munity of educated, art-conscious Prot- 
estants. Perhaps good art might be a 
bridge to unity as it stresses positive 
agreements between faiths. 

It was thrilling to be able to see a 
collection of such caliber on a parish 
level, in a school basement in fact. 
Why not present great art tastefully in 


Madonna and Child by Mestrovic 


community surroundings? Why not 
bring out museum collections with 
proper precautions to such a setting, as 
was done here? If Mahomet won't go 
to the museum, maybe the museum will 
come to him. 

But this doesn’t mean that all the 
visitors found everything to their lik. 
ing. The forward to the catalogue by 
Rev. Richard Douaire of Chicago says 
“some will find, perhaps, things that 
disturb them. It seems to be a part of 
human nature that we tend to fear the 
new, the different, the unfamiliar, 
Many of us were reared in a misunder 
standing of art as a conformity to na 
ture. But art is a creative expression of 
an idea of the artist in terms of a new 
beauty in a form of his own devising” 


Frm museums, private collections 
and artists themselves, Mrs. Williams 
and Mrs. O’Connor culled an imagine 
tive collection. The Art Institute of 
Chicago lent Chagall’s “White Crue: 
fixion,” as well as Georges Rouault\ 
“Sometimes the Way Is Beautiful.” Fe 
ther Douaire who is personally acquaint 
ed with Rouault, lent his “It Is So Sweet 
to Love” from the Miserere series, a 
well as a silk screen “St. Therese” by 
Rouault’s daughter Isabelle. 

One of the highlights was the per 
sonal visit of the distinguished Ivan 
Mestrovic and his wife to the open 
ing. The four Mestrovic pieces, “Cruc: 
fix,” “Madonna and Child,” “Pieta, 
and “Visitation” were unquestionably 
compelling. 

Striking and strong were the Milton 
Horn plaster models, “St. Francis” and 
“Moses and the Law.” One of the most 
popular paintings was Raymond Tolocz 
ko’s “Procession into San Miguel,” 
gay colorful oil of Mexican theme. “The 
Via Dolorosa,” a dramatic portrayal o 
the stations of the cross in ceramic on 
wood by Mary Ellen McDermott cre 
ated considerable interest. Carl Mer 
schel’s ceramic statue of St. Thomas 





Nina Polcyn has made her St. Benet’ 
Book Shops, Chicago and Wilmette, Ill, 
leading outlets for contemporary rel 
gious art. She will be a regular com 
tributor to future issues of “The Critic. 
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Aquinas had such universal appeal that 
almost everyone wanted to own it. 

Midwest artists of note in the show 
included Abraham Rattner, Sylvania 
udson, Egon Weiner, Henry Gamson 
and Stephen Rich. As might be expect- 

S ed college faculty artists were much in 
evidence. 

To add another dimension, architec- 
tural exhibits of recent schools and 
churches were offered by Barry Byrne 
Associates, Belli and Belli, and Smith 
and Childs. 

Two evening meetings were sched- 
uled. Alfred Caldwell, associate profes- 
gr of architecture at Illinois Institute 
of Technology, discussed “Faith and 
Fom.” The prize meeting, however, 
was a full house of more than 600 peo- 
ple who came to the sparkling discus- 
son with Maurice Lavanoux, editor of 
Liturgical Arts magazine; George Cul- 
ler, head of the department of educa- 
tion of the Chicago Art Institute, and 
Mr. Lynn Williams. 

The delightfully witty and urbane 
Mr. Lavanoux presented the case for 
a living art when he pointed out that 
the fresh and the new keep us alive 
by providing challenges to the mind. 
“What happens to people who look at 
trash on IV, in magazines, in art?” he 
asked. “The mind is no longer chal- 
lnged and advanced, but allowed to 
spin its wheels on the same old stuff. 
The person dves not grow, as there is 
no lift to achieve new insights.” 

The finished professional character of 
the showing was in no small measure 
aided by the fact that the show was 
tastefully hung by John and Mildred 
Tryba. Clarence Giese, whose work also 
appeared, designed the attractive pro- 
gram. 

Paradoxically, there was a do-it-your- 
self side, with able volunteers who 
painted the backdrops and did a thou- 
sand helpful things. This resourceful- 
ness seemed reminiscent of the early art 
shows of the old Sheil School in Chi- 
cago when Ann Grill staged an annual 
summer exhibition from 1945 to 1952. 

How did such a superb exhibit come 
into being? It seemed to be the natural 
tesult of a stimulus provided in 1955 
by Father Douaire’s lecture on contem- 
porary art to the Mothers Club of Sa- 
cred Heart Parish. Mrs. O'Connor was 
then president and Mrs. Williams was 
vice-president. The climate was right— 

(Continued on page 60) 
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SOME WILL READ ANY THING ANY TIME 


What to do with the ones who see 
no fun in reading? Giving them the 
right book at the right moment 
works wonders. Each of these might 
change some boy’s or girl’s whole 
attitude toward books and give 
them the key to a new world. 


MORE TALES OF IRISH SAINTS 
by Alice Curtayne 


More delightful stories, legendary and historical, of 
the same kind as those in the author's very popular 
TWENTY TALES OF IRISH SAINTS. 23 line draw- 
ings by the author's daughter, Brigid Rynne. 

Ages 8-12 Published $2.75 


BLESSED ROBERT SOUTHWELL 
by D. H. Moseley 


For people who like “real’’ adventure, we recommend 
the exciting story of this 16th century poet-martyr 
who ministered to the persecuted English Catholics, 
and had enough adventures to fill several lifetimes. 
Teenage Published $2.75 


Did You Miss These? 


STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 


by Piet Worm. Pictures on every page, nearly all in 
bright colors and gold, make this the gayest possible 
introduction to the Bible. 6-10 yrs. $3.00 


SHRINES OF OUR LADY 


by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. Authentic history 
and lovely legends about shrines of Our Lady all over 
the world. Illustrated. 12-Up $2.75 


For a free illustrated catalog of 
all our children’s books, write to 
Michele MacGill at: 


























SHEED & WARD 


TERRIBLE FARMER TIMSON je 
and other stories ent 


by Caryll Houselander 


Stories about very real children all over the world, all f tor 
so entertaining that we hardly notice how much they § it 
teach us. 13 line drawings by Renee George. tic 
Ages 8-12 Published $2.508 4, 










THE OTHER SIDE OF THE MOON 


by Meriol Trevor 


The author of SUN SLOWER, SUN FASTER write 
this time about a boy who stows away on an exped: 
tion to the Moon. An unusual story about the force 
of good and evil. Illustrated by Martin Thomas 
Teenage Published $3.00 


A SAFE LODGING 


by Mary Harris. The adventures of 12-year-old An 
caught up in the anti-Catholic Gordon riots of 18th 
century London. Illustrated. 10-14 yrs. $2.75 


WONDERS OF MAN 


by Gary Webster. A companion book to WONDER) 
OF SCIENCE, explaining in the same fascinating w 
some of the mysteries of man himself. 12-Up $2.5 


THE LONG SHADOW 


by Frances Taylor Patterson. The story of St. Jean 
Brebeuf, a French missionary to Canada in the 17 
century martyred by the Iroquois. 12-Up $3. 


New York 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 






Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





we 1957 edition of THE WORLD 

BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA is a set of 
nineteen volumes (eighteen alphabetical 
plus a “reading and study guide”) of 
high handsomeness. The best tech- 
niques of modern bookmaking have 
been adroitly utilized to produce a work 
that is almost certain to trap the young 
researchers into fascinated browsing 
through page after page. General page 
make-up is excellently attractive, bal- 
anced and clear; the frequent color 
greads are true and well-edited. The 
maps, both color and black-and-white, 
ae a World Book exclusive. 

A brief field trial of The World Book 
suggests that it would be generally use- 
ful from the middle grammar-school 
years through high school, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the period from sev- 
enth grade through the sophomore year. 
The encyclopedia aims at factual ac- 
curacy and general neutrality. The edi- 
'§ tors employed an impressive list of con- 
§ tibutors as writers and/or critics of ar- 
ticles, and all major articles are signed. 
Among Catholic contributors, most of 
whom are educators authenticating 
brief descriptions of their institutions, 
is Bishop Fulton Sheen. 

It is not facetious to say that the gen- 
B eral style of the writing is encyclopedic, 

for that can mean serviceable, conscien- 
1B tious and properly earthbound. 

‘BS =©6The reading and study guide is a spe- 
MM cialized index to the eighteen alphabet- 
ical volumes. It divides the general ccn- 
tent of the encyclopedia into forty-four 
major areas of knowledge. For each ma- 
jor topic, there is an extensive outline 
whose entries are references to articles 
Miwithin the body of the encyclopedia. 
8 The guide is thus a handy means of sat- 
isfying curiosity, if it is not a recognized 
scholarly tool. 


, [s TWO AGAINST THE ARCTIC, 
im by Kurt Lutgen, three Arctic adven- 
tures are brought together as a single 
story, and set within the framework of 
one man’s life. Two of the stories pre- 
sent man at his noblest; the third shows 
the exact opposite. And the contrast 
evokes a powerful moral lesson. 
The stories are said to be based on 
fact. The major one describes the nearly 
hopeless plight of 275 seamen whose 
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By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


whaling ships were frozen in at Point 
Barrow on the north coast of Alaska by 
the unusually severe and sudden win- 
ter of 1893. Faced with starvation, the 
men were rescued in a fantastic plan 
which was the result of one man’s imag- 
ination and courage. 

Story and characters are completely 
absorbing. The translation, especially in 
the dialog, has a Germanic dignity that 
adds to the total effect of this superior 
book. 

THE PENICILLIN MAN, by John 
Rowland, is a moderately successful bi- 
ography of Sir Alexander Fleming, while 
it is a careful, clear, and most exciting 
biography of penicillin. There is almost 
no attempt to describe the real person- 
ality of the scientist; it is taken for 
granted that he was brilliant, studious, 
patient, imaginative, etc. The writing 
in the early chapters is slowed by little 
moral lessons about all these qualities 
in a boy who is destined to become a 
great man. 

But The Penicillin Man does a splen- 
did job of explaining Sir Alexander's 
scientific problem and its ultimate solu- 
tion. The development of penicillin is 
an important part of modern social his- 


Illustration by K. J. Blisch 
for “Two Against the Arctic” 





tory. Its bearing upon the outcome of 
the second World War as well as its 
recentness give its story, as ably re- 
corded in The Penicillin Man, a star- 
tling immediacy and an impressive im- 
portance. 

STORM OVER SKYE, by Allan 
Campbell McLean, is an excellent mys- 
tery for patient readers. The action 
takes place in a small township on the 
island of Skye where the land itself and 
the manner of living have always made 
for a close and complete neighborliness. 
Now, however, the spirit of the com- 
munity has turned sullen and suspicious 
for it is evident that someone within 
the group is stealing sheep. Setting out 
to catch the thief is the book’s narrator, 
fifteen-year-old Niall, but as aide to and 
admirer of his older brother. In solving 
the mystery the sailor-brother, Ruairidh, 
emerges as a memorable hero, distinct, 
colorful and totallly credible. The island 
atmosphere is a thing of great interest, 
and a lively ingredient in the mystery. 

Young readers might have a little 
difficulty with the Gaelicisms in the 
dialog and more than a little with the 
proper names, many so strange that the 
English system supplies no mental 
sound for each group of letters. It is 
hard going in the early pages of the 
story to distinguish the characters and 
and to recognize a man the second time 
he appears. But, with the aid of a bilin- 
gual “List of Characters,” the puzzle- 
ment lifts. And the strange and absorb- 
ing story will be worth the effort, to 
the reader who is capable of it. 

BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER 
is a collection of twelve short stories 
about the American Civil War, selected 
by Phyllis R. Fenner. Some of the 
stories originally appeared in the early 
years of the century, and are marked 
by the unreality and formal sentimental- 
ity of that period’s typical fiction. The 
pieces come from sources as diverse as 
St. Nicholas Magazine and John 
Brown’s Body, Stephen Vincent Benet’s 
Pulitzer-prize-winning poem. 

Because there is not a single outstand- 
ing story in it, Brother Against Brother 
has a certain monotony of fact and feel- 
ing. The book will be useful to classes 
studying the short story in its historical 
development, and to students of Amer- 
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ican history. It will be a bonanza to 
junior members of that lively group on 
the American scene who make an avo- 
cation of scholarly second - guessing 
about the war between the states. 

THE GENTLE FALCON of the 
title of Hilda Lewis’ historical novel is 
seven-year-old Isabella of France, wed- 
ded wife of King Richard II of Eng- 
land. As her husband pursues the er- 
ratic course of kingship that is to bring 
about his destruction, the dignified 
child-queen awaits her maturity. Her 
somber childhood is dominated by lone- 
liness for her country in a land largely 
hostile to her and by a strangely in- 
tense devotion to Richard. The sad 
years of Isabella’s brief reign are de- 
scribed by fictional Isabella Clinton, the 
queen’s companion, some eight years 
older. They are years of high intrigue 
and desperate politics, and Isabella Clin- 
ton for her loyalty to the deposed Rich- 
ard and his queen must finally sneak 
out of England like a traitor. 

Her adventures at two courts, and 
in the interim of flight between them, 
are varied, colorful, and sometimes ex- 
citing. That the book seems overlong 
might be due to two things: the reitera- 
tion of Richard’s instability through 
masses of historical fact; and the same- 
ness of the emotional tone, set by the 
tragic figure of the melancholy child- 
queen. The author’s sympathy, and her 
extensive knowledge, betray her into 
some over-emotional writing. But, for 
the steady and well-practiced reader, 
The Gentle Falcon will have all the 
attractions of earnest, well-written his- 
torical fiction. 

A French Huguenot girl of thirteen, 
forced to flee religious persecution in 
her own country, is the heroine of 
THE BOUND GIRL, by Nan Denker. 
Bound for seven years to a New Eng- 
land Puritan family, Felicity alters their 
ways while they are changing hers. She 
brings a touch of color and gaiety and 
a good measure of common sense to 
their rigid lives, and from them she 
learns housewifery and industry. In the 
end, she chooses her loving mistress over 
a return to luxury in France and be- 
gins to make her plans for the future 
around the son of the family. The 
Bound Girl has story interest, but little 
else. Full of analysis and explanation, 
it is stylistically gauche. Its many dec- 
larations of Felicity’s accomplishments 
begin to strain patience. 
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Beany Malone, Lenora Mattingly 
Weber’s popular freckle-faced heroine, 
has a good number of interrelated trou- 
bles on her, hands in the newest book 
about her and her friendly family, 
HAPPY BIRTHDAY, DEAR BEANY. 

Nearing her seventeenth birthday, 
Beany undertakes a sentimental search 
for some trace of her childhood best 
friend, who years ago moved completely 
out of Beany’s life. The girl moves back 
in, through a series of mighty coinci- 
dences. She is now a glamorous young 
lady of wealth, with a certain uneasi- 
ness in the presence of the down-to-earth 
Malones. Through the story, Beany 
gradually understands the constraint, 
and finally sees it happily eased. In the 
process, she acquires a strong-minded 
boy-friend, learns something about wild- 
cat uranium stock, and tends a new- 
born colt. 

With the obviousness of some of its 
plotting showing through, Happy Birth- 
day, Dear Beany is not quite as good as 
the best of the Beany Malone books, 
but it shares their fine famliy atmo- 
sphere, active plotting and good charac- 
terization. 

The sixteen-year-old heroine of THE 
BIG STEP, by Hila Colman, is afraid 
of two things in life: making decisions 
and living through a_ thunderstorm. 
Though the latter may be ephemeral, 





THE FOLLOWING adult books 


reviewed in this issue are recom- 
mended for high school libraries: 


The Catholic Concise Encyclope- 
dia, compiled by Robert Brod- 
erick 

History of the Catholic Church, 
by Neill and Schmandt 

The Lady, by Conrad Richter 

Pillar of Cloud, by Jackson Bur- 
gess 

The Pope Speaks, edited by Mich- 
ael Chinigo 

Portrait of a Champion, by Jo- 
seph Kerns, S.J. 

_The Red Book of the Persecuted 
Church, by Albert Galter 

St. Bernadette, by Von Matt and 
Trochu 

The Wife of Pilate, by Gertrud 
von le Fort 

The White Fathers, by Glenn Kit- 
tler 

















the former is not, as Debby comes grad. 
ually to understand, in the midst of q 
complicated family situation. Her step 
father’s two daughters, who have been 
living with a chic California aunt singe 
their mother’s death, arrive to spend the 
summer. The older girl is sophisticated 
and self-assured, and at first her pres 
ence aggravates Debby’s habit of vacil- 
lating. But through example and§ ti 
through some blunt conversation, De} § m 
by is able to take a big step into matur J q 
ity by making a couple of important § th 
decisions on her own. 

In the face of some sugary daydream. § in 
ing, The Big Step manages to sustain § is. 
some notes of reality. It handles a cere § er 
bral problem of a reasonably recogniza § st 
ble modern teen-ager; viewed whole, §f fa 
that problem is comparatively small. § da 
There are good intentions and obvious § ea 
attractions, including a brushing of to § er 
mance, in The Big Step, but the book § th 
is neither noteworthy nor particularly 
interesting. G 
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S° MANY good books have been writ § an 
ten about St. Thomas More that it te 
almost seems his story cannot be badly in 
told. This surmise is supported by Eliza m 
beth Ince’s ST. THOMAS MORE Off th 
LONDON. Here, an indifferent stylix] fs 
catches up with her material, or is ye 
caught up by it; and once. again the br 
story comes through as vitally and inf we 
spiringly as it has in the past. Misi th 
Ince has been wise in concentrating ong af 
facts and historical incidents. They are 
dramatic enough to give the pages live 
ly color and to communicate at leat 






























































some of the vibrancy of the great Eng im 
lish saint. tic 
An interesting bit of Irish history i 
uninterestingly dealt with in RED§ w 
HUGH, PRINCE OF DONEGAL co 
by Robert T. Reilly. Red Hugh in 
imprisoned at Queen Elizabeth’s com re 
mand, that the English in Ireland mighiff tic 
have important hostages to preventai™ fo 

uprising. His imprisonment and _ ult 
mate escape is an adventure made wm fe 
of many absorbing, and some thrillinggy m 
parts. But there is neither life nor ream ID 
ity in the telling. The reader is alway th 
aware that this is “only a story”—and™ he 
not a very well told one, at that. th 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THiggan 
MOON, by Meriol Trevor, is a scienct th 
fiction morality in which seven mei to 
and a stowaway boy from earth taki th 
part in an ancient lunar conflict. th 
Tue Carogg At 











aarthlings of integrity join the moon- 
men who live above ground, while the 
others side with the evil Half People 
of the underground city. With the im- 
prisonment of a rival king, the evil ones 
gem to have triumphed. Help lies with 
the divinely potent Moonstone, set on 
the top of an impossibly high glass 
mountain and, according to sacred tradi- 
tion, never to be touched by a moon- 
man. It is startlingly clear that the vital 
quest. must be undertaken by one of 
the men from earth. 

The Other Side of the Moon is an 
interesting attempt to dramatize moral 
issues, particularly in some of their mod- 
em expressions. The book has _ basic 
sory appeal. Advanced science-fiction 
fans will not be satisfied with its out- 
dated simplicity about outer space, and 
earthbound readers will wish for sharp- 
et characterizations and clearer goals in 
the adventures. 

Ellen Bromfield Geld’s THE JUN- 
GLEY ONE is the story of a nine-year- 
dd American boy’s friendship with an 
ancient Brazilian Indian who is a mas- 

@ ter riverman. Although his father works 
in the management of the diamond 
mines, the boy is irresistibly drawn to 
the beautiful river and to the life of a 

1® fisherman. The Indian, more than 100 

B® years old, senses the boy’s desire, and 

4B brusquely starts the slow tutoring to- 
wards mastery of river and jungle. As 

‘B the boy’s knowledge grows, so does his 

im affection for the old man and his rever- 

e@ ence for the Spartan Indian way. When 

‘B the Indian is accused of stealing dia- 

(@ monds, the boy learns a lesson of deeper 

‘— import, about the intrusion of civiliza- 
tion upon primitive standards. 

im The Jungley One is a slow book 

DB whose detached air is achieved by a 

Wm constantly polished style. It is good read- 

sm ing, both in story and style, for mature 

Mm teaders. The book has the characteris- 

iim tics and excellences of a minor classic 

im for adults. 

iff ©There is sincerity and a nice regional 

tm feeling in Cornelia Meigs’ new inter- 
gm@ mediate novel, WILD GEESE FLY- 

MM ING. The four Milton children and 
their mother settle in an old Vermont 

@house, a legacy from the mother’s fa- 
ther. They love the home, the village, 

i@ and the mountainous countryside, but 

the villagers show an angry reluctance 
to make them welcome. The reason for 
the ill will is shortly discovered, but 
the antidote is elusive. The complica- 
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JUVENILE BOOKS reviewed in this issue 


Tue Bic Strep, by Hila Colman. 192 pp. 
Morrow. $2.95. Ages 12-16. 

Tue Bounp Girt, by Nan Denker. 183 pp. 
Ariel Books (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 
Inc.). $2.75. Ages 12-16. 

BroTHerR AGAinst BroTtuer, edited by Phyl- 
lis R. Fenner. Illustrated by William R. 
Lohse. 192 pp. Morrow. $3.00. Ages 12-16. 

Tue Gente Fatcon, by Hilda Lewis. 254 
pp. Criterion. $3.50. Ages 13-17. 

Happy Brrtrupay, Dear Beany, by Lenora 
Mattingly Weber. 244 pp. Crowell. $3.00. 
Ages 12-up. 

Tue Junciey Ong, by Ellen Bromfield Geld. 
Illustrated by Herbert Horn. 83 pp. Dodd, 
Mead. $2.75. Ages 8-12. 

Kenny, by E. Harper Johnson. Illustrated by 
the author. 190 pp. Holt. $3.00. Ages 11- 
up. 

KnicHts AND CAsTLES AND Feupat Lirg, by 
Walter Buehr. Illustrated by the author. 71 
pp. Putnam. $2.50. Ages 8-12. 

Tue Orner Sipe oF THE Moon, by Meriol 
Trevor. Illustrated by Martin Thomas. 179 
pp. Sheed and Ward. $3.00. Ages 12-up. 

Tue Penicrrtriy Man, The Story of Sir 
Alexander Fleming, by John Rowland. 153 
pp. Roy. $2.75. Ages 10-up. 

Tue Rep Battoon, by Albert Lamorisse. 
Illustrated with photographs. Unpaged. 
Doubleday. $2.95. Ages 4-8. 





Rep Hucu, Prince or Donecat, by Robert 
T. Reilly. 155 pp. Bruce (Catholic Treas- 
ury Books). $2.00. Ages 9-14. 


Tue River Queen, by ‘Peter Burchard. Illus- 
trated by the author. 40 pp. Macmillan. 
$2.50 Cboards). $3.00 (cloth). Ages 48. 


Tue Runaway, by Dorothy Clewes. Illus- 
trated by Sofia. 64 pp. Coward-McCann. 
$2.50. Ages 6-9. 


Tue Strver Horn oF Rosin Hoop, by Don- 
ald E. Cooke. Illustrated by the author. 
238 pp. Winston. $3.50. All ages. 


Sr. THomas More oF Lonpon, by Elizabeth 
Ince. 188 pp. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy 
(Vision Books). $1.95. Ages 9-15. 


Storm Over Skye, by Allan Campbell Mc- 
Lean. Illustrated by Shirley Hughes. 256 
pp. Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. Ages 12-16. 


Two Acarinst THE Arctic, by Kurt Lutgen. 
Translated from the German by Isabel and 
Florence McHugh. Illustrated by K. J. 
Blisch. 239 pp. Pantheon. $3.50. Ages 14- 
up. 

Tue Wortp Boox Encyctopepra. 19 vol- 
umes. Field Enterprises, Inc. School and 
library edition, $109; Regular edition, 
$129; Aristocrat edition, $169. Ages 8-16. 

Wiutp Gegse Fryrinc, by Cornelia Meigs. 


Illustrated by Charles Geer. 194 pp. Mac- 
millan. $2.75. Ages 8-12. 





tions smooth out through a series of 
homely incidents that are largely pedes- 
trian and repeatedly obvious. But the 
book somehow manages to be likable 
and credible, completely without pre- 
tense and blessed with restraint. 

Eleven-year-old Kenny Grimm, of 
South Jamesport, Long Island, accom- 
panies his engineer-father to Uganda, 
Africa, in KENNY, by E. Harper John- 
son. A Negro family, the Grimms have 
some sentiment about visiting the land 
of their ancestors, but Kenny finds that 
the book-engendered feeling does not 
hold up under the press of reality. At 
first he finds nothing in common with 
a native boy a few years older, much 
preferring the company of a white 
American. But with time and exciting 
experience of the land, Kenny moves 
toward sympathy with the young war- 
rior. 

There are fascinating facts in Kenny, 
and they are well described. It is too 
bad that they are tangled up in a to- 
tally awkward fiction. The dialogue is 
a confusion of loose ends, characteriza- 
tion is photographic, and the plotting 
is piecemeal and incredible. But the 


force of the factual is strong enough 
to be felt through all this, and the 
result is a readable book. 


7= SILVER HORN OF ROBIN 
-HOOD, Donald E. Cooke’s re-telling 
of the familiar tales, is a good job. The 
style has gusto and the touch of slap- 
stick necessary to capture the high-spir- 
ited mischievousness of Sherwood’s mer- 
ry outlaws. The author works in enough 
historical background to explain how it 
came about that outlaws could be con- 
sidered heroes. The tales have been 
shaped into a continuous story that will 
hold the interest of any child and many 
an adult. The illustrations are not quite 
of a finish, but they do transmit the 
atmosphere of sturdy joie de vivre. 
Cooke’s is a fine edition with which to 
bring into children’s lives one of the 
most infallibly delightful of English 
legends. 

KNIGHTS AND CASTLES AND 
FEUDAL LIFE, by Walter Buehr, is 
a brief, generously illustrated and lively 
text. Covering the structure of medieval 
society as well as details of castle life, 
it is necessarily somewhat sketchy and 
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gives evidence of having been lightly 
researched. This has the unfortunate 
consequence of oversimplification of the 
place of the Church in medieval so- 
ciety, an oversimplification which pre- 
sents the Church in the worst light (for 
example, “The feudal villein . . . was 
put on earth, the nobles and churchmen 
thought, to do all the hard work and 
serve his betters in every way” ). 

The photographs which _ illustrate 
THE RED BALLOON, by Albert 
Lamorisse, were taken in Paris during 
the filming of the prize-winning movie 
of the same title. It is a story of mod- 
ern magic at work for a lonely little 
Parisian, an only child who is not al- 
lowed to have a cat or a puppy. Pascal 
finds a large red balloon, and they im- 
mediately become friends. The balloon 
is mischievous and makes some trouble, 
but nothing really serious. Disaster 
threatens when a street gang of tough 
little boys decides to kidnap the red 
balloon. More balloon magic, however, 
erases what would have been a most 
unhappy ending. 

The photographs in The Red Balloon 
are marvelously flavorful, graphic, and 
evocative. No angle appears to have 
been too difficult, no action too swift for 
the camera. As to the story, it is imagina- 
tive without discipline, and has both the 
charm and the fuzziness of an extem- 
poraneous script typical of the avant- 
garde cinema of postwar Europe. 

A British city child transplanted to a 
country town decides that she cannot-do 
without her old friends, in Dorothy 
Clewes’ new story, THE RUNAWAY. 
Penny, the runaway, leaves the new 
house while the movers are still set- 
tling it, but never quite reaches the old 
again. She meets a mailman, a milkman, 
a farm boy, and a retired colonel; and 
there, she has new friends. Amongst 
them, there are interesting possibilities 
and some problems, and there hardly 
seems time now to go on running away. 

There is both realness and fairytale 
feeling in The Runaway. The story 
paces along rapidly, but with well-se- 
lected pauses for the addition of vig- 
nettes. There is enough plot in the book 
to give the accomplished writing unity; 
and there is a pervading gentle charm. 

In THE RIVER QUEEN, by Peter 
Burchard, young Chip accompanies his 
father, a riverboat captain, on an over- 
night voyage on the River Queen. The 
trip back is a race between the River 
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Queen and an elegant new riverboat. 
At a dark moment for the River Queen, 
Chip’s father calls out, man-to-man, 
“Take the wheel, Chip.” This incident 
might well raise youngsters to their feet, 
particularly if they have caught the 
spirit of the vivacious illustrations. 





Art and Artists 
(Continued from page 55) 


Mrs. Williams said, “Why don’t we?” 
and the project was as good as launched. 

Incidentally, Mrs. Williams had been 
started on her art trail by her horror of 
the church calendar situation. It grieved 
her that the daily fare as purveyed by 
the local undertaker gave an unwitting 
imprimatur to flat and tasteless repre- 
sentations of religious themes. So she 
was ready to form opinion by showing 
something good. 

Of course there were expenses, but 
somehow the ladies managed to enlist 
their friends and neighbors to pay for 
the necessary printing and postage and 
putting the whole thing together. But 
it could only have happened because 
two women with boldness and audacity 
decided to do it. 

The results exceeded their fondest 
expectations. Busloads of people came 
from Milwaukee, the University of No- 
tre Dame and all parts of Chicago. 
Some visitors from New York also made 
the pilgrimage. Before the show was 
officially opened on Sunday night, 300 
people were clamoring at the doors in 
the afternoon. 

The prize response was a thank-you- 
letter from a ten-year-old in which this 
patron of the arts wrote, “When I heard 
we were going to an art exhibit I said, 
‘Oh heck.’ But it was an afternoon off. 
And so I went. I liked it. Thank you 
very much.” 

The moral of the story is “Never 
underestimate the power of two women.” 





The Perennial Bookshelf 
(Continued from page 34) 


written well of changeless Ireland, 
others of specific events or times, such 
as the time of the Trouble; but no one 
else has chronicled all of Ireland’s 
changes the way O’Faolain has done; 
in his stories we find the history as well 
as the identity of a people. Dorothy 
Canfield’s A Harvest of Stories (Har- 
court, $5) collects stories of over fifty 


years. The Vermont of Dorothy Cap. 
field’s forebears, the France of her own 
childhood and that of her children 
years of living in New York City—all 
these have given locale to distinguished 
stories. Whether the locale is the moun. 
tains of Vermont or a village in the 
Pyrenees, these stories are about “the 
normal maneuvers of life,” to use a 
phrase from one of them. How places 
help form people, and yet how human 
beings depart from the stereotypes ge. 
ography and custom may impose upon 
them—these are some of the considera- 
tions of life’s maneuvers out of which 
these stories have evolved. 

Most of the stories in A Harvest of 
Stories originally appeared in mage 
zines, but one has the impression that 
the magazines had to adapt themselves 
to the stories, not the other way round, 
The stories of Edna Ferber collected in 
One Basket (Doubleday, $3.95) give 
the opposite impression. The requite- 
ments of magazine publication, one feels 
sure, determined the length of these 
stories, their subject matter and their 
range. Published from 1913 to 1940, 
they reflect the surface fads and prob 
lems of those years. They are not lack- 
ing in vigor, but they are surely with 
out distinction. Covering the years 1919 
through 1957 are the stories which ap 
pear in First-Prize Stories from the 0, 
Henry Memorial Awards (Hanover 
House, $3.95). The first prize story of 
each annual volume which has appeared 
to date has been selected for this book. 
The result is a distinguished company 
of writers, from Irvin Cobb, Wilbur 
Daniel Steele and Stephen Vincent 
Benet, among the earlier writers, t 
Faulkner, Eudora Welty and Flannery 
O’Connor (the 1957 winner), among 
recent winners. Less distinctive, o 
course, but authoritative in its special 
ized field is David C. Cooke’s Best De 
tective Stories of the Year (Dutton, 
$2.95). Among the contributors: the 
poet Kenneth Fearing, Ellery Queen 
and novelist Evan Hunter. 

To turn to non-fiction, the most it 


teresting current collection is John§ 


Chapin’s A Treasury of Catholic Reat 
ing (Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, $7.50). 
The editor has given us some 650 pages 
of instructive, enlightening, and above 
all readable material in thirteen cate 
gories, ranging from the Life of Ow 
Lord to the Church in this country. 
There are 107 separate items in the 
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book. To mention just a few, it is pos- 
sible to read here Father Lord on say- 
ing his first Mass, Waugh on the cap- 
ture of Blessed Edmund Campion, 
G.K.C., Douglas Hyde and Clare Luce 
on their conversions, John Farrow on 
Father Damien, Monsignor Knox on 
miracles, Thomas Merton on the Cis- 
tercians, Saint Augustine on the death 
of his mother, Mother Seton on her 
family, St. Teresa of Avila on the Pres- 
ence of God, Cardinal Pacca on Napo- 
leon’s abduction of Pope Pius VII—well, 
that should give you some idea of the 
variety and richness of this book’s fare. 

Mr. Chapin’s anthology is directed to 
the general reader, and general reader 
in this instance should mean everyone 
from high school age up. Of equal Cath- 
olic interest, but for a more restricted 
audience because of their difficulty of 
subject matter or specialized treatment, 
are three current titles. Cross Currents 
VI (Cross Currents, $5) is the cloth- 
bound edition of the 1956 issues of one 
of our most important quarterlies. These 
articles, many translated from period- 
icals abroad, continue Cross Currents’ 
objective of “exploring the implications 
of Christianity for our time.” The best 
known contributors to this particular 
volume are Maritain (“Freudianism and 
Psychoanalysis—a Thomist’s View”) and 


Romano Guardini (“Thoughts on the 
Problem of the Film”). Two very un- 
usual and thought- provoking articles 
are “What Chinese Catholics Expect 
from the West” and “The Negro Writer 
and His World.” 

From Meridian Books come two ex- 
cellent paperbound books of specific 
Catholic interest. These are Gothic 
Architecture and Scholasticism (Meri- 
dian, $1.25), by Erwin Panofsky and 
Henri Pirenne’s Mohammed and Char- 
lemagne (Meridian, $1.35). Professor 
Panofski’s book, which carries sixty 
plates of illustration, shows the relation- 
ship of thought and architecture, a re- 
lationship which makes the gothic cathe- 
dral “a well-organized Scholastic treat- 
tise.” This book was first delivered as 
a lecture at St. Vincent College, Lat- 
robe, Pa.; Father Quentin Schaut, 
O.S.B., president of St. Vincent, con- 
tributes a gracious introduction. Mo- 
hammed and Charlemagne is a brilliant 
example of French learning in its mas- 
terful blending of research and philo- 
sophical theory. In it the author shows 
how the triumph of Islam acted with 
other forces to turn the Church away 
from the old area of Roman civilization 
to the west and north, and how out of 
that turning the Middle Ages and Euro- 
pean civilization were born. 





Music and Willa Cather 
(Continued from page 6) 


It is not hard to appreciate the re- 
actions that this attitude developed in 
Willa Cather, whose goal was also ex- 
cellence, and who thought one should 
devote his whole effort to his art. There 
is a quality in her thinking that runs 
through all her published work. The 
theory has support in her own expressed 
opinion. In The Novel Demeuble she 
writes: “Out of the teeming gleaming 
stream of the present it [the novel] must 
select the eternal material of art .. . 
whatever is felt upon the page without 
being. specifically named there — that, 
one might say, is created. It is the in- 
explicable presence of the thing not 
named, of the overtone divined by the 
ear but not heard by it, the verbal mood, 
the emotional aura of the fact or the 
thing or the deed, that gives high qual- 
ity to the novel or the drama as well 
as to poetry itself.” No more explicit 
remark could be made, for if a great 
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opera does anything it creates and ex- 
presses moods, and so does each of Willa 
Cather’s novels. 

It is a speculative point to say that 
she was attracted to singers because they 


stand alone and so did she, but it is true 


that other musicians have their instru- 
ments, often extremely bulky and cum- 
bersome and perhaps likely to get out 
of order. But a singer can stand alone 
on a mountainside and sing. And Willa 
Cather’s tendency to shut herself away 
from the world, particularly the world 
of publicity, is well known. The first 
time the present writer ever saw her, 
she turned on the man who had intro- 
duced me and very sharply inquired, 
“Is this man a newspaper reporter?” On 
being assured that I had no connection 
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of any kind with any newspaper, or 
any sort of publicity, and was not look- 
ing for an interview, she said “Very 
well, then,” and her voice and man- 
ner became friendly at once. 

In McClure’s for December, 1913, is 
an extremely interesting article that she 
wrote, entitled “Three American Sing- 
ers’ (Louise Homer, Geraldine Farrar, 
Olive Fremstad), and it is a careful in- 
terpretation of the three ladies and their 
work: a little on the side of hero wor- 
ship in some instances; but sound. It 
evinces her deep interest in opera as 
art, in the singers as personalities, and 
in the music as a channel for the ex- 
planation both of the composer and the 
artist, perhaps even of the people who 
listen. A great singer had to her some 
of the qualities of a demi-god pouring 
out a passionate defiance to fate, and 
breathing denunciation of the forces op- 
posing him. 


prs of Willa Cather’s employment 
of music leads into another ques- 
tion: do references fit directly into the 
work in which they are introduced, do 
they contribute to the tone? A few ex- 
amples may suffice. 

In O, Pioneers, a rural sort of story, 
there are fourteen references to music. 
One is about a young man playing a 
cornet in the University band; as many 
of the people in small Nebraska towns 
attend their state university, the remark 
is hardly strange. Among the fourteen 
cases there is not one that does not 
blend with its surroundings. Vocal mu- 
sic is notably present: an old German 
song is quoted, “Wo bist du, wo bist 
du, mein geliebtes Land,” and there is 
likewise reference to a Swedish song 
(German,-Swedish and Bohemian farm- 
ers filled the neighborhood). Some of 
the characters sing while they are work- 
ing Cas they used to do in the little play- 
like idylls of Theocritus): “Marie 
picked cherries, and sang softly to her- 
self.” 

My Antonia might be more difficult 
to gauge since the story though specific- 
ally a farm story, and cast on a tragical- 
ly poor level, is peopled by individuals 
who have music in their blood. Miss 
Cather has accounted for some of this 
situation by stipulating that Mr. Shi- 
merda was a violinist of taste at home 
in Bohemia. 

Again and again, vocal music is em- 
ployed throughout the novel: with ref- 
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erence to “Jesus, Lover of My Soul” 
comes this remark, “whenever i have 
heard the hymn since, it has made me 
remember.” One opera is mentioned, 
Traviata. But at the moment this re- 
mark occurs in the text the narrator has 
left the farm and is in Lincoln. The 
criticism of Traviata by the way is not 
entirely a favorable one, either. Other 
examples follow, and there is a very 
interesting sketch of a wandering mu- 
sician, as lively a fellow as any Goliard, 
who is called Blind D’Arnault and who 
is, in the opinion of Mildred R. Ben- 
nett, no other than the famous Negro 
musician, Blind Boone. 

All in all, the employment of music 
in My Antonia, as elsewhere in Miss 
Cather’s work, shows generally a deli- 
cate and harmonious feeling for the 
scene, the mood, the possibilities of 
character and story, and indicates an 
almost Theocritean sensitivity. 

One deduces that with Miss Cather 
fullness of expression and joy in excel- 
lence of composition, dictated the use 
of examples together with intensive ap- 
plication to the tone of the text. This 
reasoning returns us once more to a 
previous point, namely, the highly sub- 
jective nature of her musical experi- 
ences, and to the well established be- 
lief that she had no desire to excel as 
a performer, while she had every de- 
sire for music as a sensuous perform- 





ance, one in which she reveled, one 


that revealed whole worlds of learning * 


and pleasure to her. It is therefore as 
an artist in prose appreciating the work 
of an artist in musical composition that 
she approached people like Handel or 
Bach or Chopin. 

One need not be a psychologist to 
guess that this predilection did not be- 
gin late in life. Mrs. Creighton wrote 
to me: “We had the same music teach- 
er, a woman who had studied abroad 
and was very familiar with the operas. 
Willa had a vivid imagination—her in- 
terest in opera was all in her mind, she 
had no interest in mechanical skill. She 
talked during her lesson instead of lis- 
tening to the teacher’s instruction. Later 
she would ask me to play the simple 


opera arrangements over and_ over 
again.” ' 
And again, “. . . in later years in 


New York I went as her guest to hear 
a famous French pianist give a concert. 
She was completely absorbed and abso- 
lutely silent. After the concert she said, 
‘Isn’t it wonderful to be able to pro- 
duce such emotion with the fingers?’ 
and then she added, ‘I cannot tell vou 
how pleased I was to have you with 
me—it brought back lovely memories of 
long ago when you were my only mu- 
sical contact, and Mrs. Sill was sowing 
the seeds of operas.” 

With reference to the lines above, 
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one may note that Miss Cather did not 
remark upon the technique of the fa- 
mous French pianist, upon the variety 
of his performance, or his virtuosity, 
and so on. What she took note of was 
what he had done to her—the tremen- 
dous emotion he had aroused. A reac- 
tion therefore very subjective. 

“Her interest and joy in the litera- 
ture of music was as great a joy as the 
great artist feels in the performance of 
music. She was familiar with most of 
the great music and when she became 
exhausted with hard work music was 
her release.” 

George Seibel in an excellent article 
in The Quiet Observer on the death of 
Willa Cather writes: “She never played 
or sang a demi-semi-quaver, though she 
was passionately fond of music.” And 
again, “Often she would bring home a 
bit of music for Mrs. Eyth to play, 
some new composition of a Sewickley 
friend named Ethelbert Nevin.” In the 
same article, he relates that “Willa also 
became deeply interested in the then 
revolutionary music of Richard Strauss.” 

To sum up, a statistical approach has 
its shortcomings, but the vast and con- 
tinuous spread of an author’s interest 
in a certain theme, her persistent em- 
ployment of this to integrate her story, 
or to illumine some facet of a character's 
mind, or to attract a reader, indicate 
how deeply a love of music tinged every 
aspect of her art, her daily doings and 
even her thinking. 





Catholics, Converts 
and Writers 
(Continued from page 8) 


teries; for they simply cannot appreciate 
the difference between colloquial and 
irreverent analogy: “One doesn’t laugh 
in church,” they would protest. And 
the expert, swift at recognising that type 
of reaction, would not risk recommend- 
ing those books. 

Nevertheless, every separate case is 
strangely unlike any that has presented 
itself before. A convert in the very 
early stages brought me a predicament 
of conscience like none I would find 
in the text-books. Inadvertently he had 
done something rather awful- to a 
friend; had let her down at a moment 
when she had just received some very 
bad news from elsewhere and was there- 
fore least able to bear extra mortifica- 
tion. He did not know this, and could 
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have produced a sequence of reasons 
for his seemingly bad behaviour, which 
added together made one valid excuse; 
yet he felt that nine small causes in 
glf-justification for letting down a 
friend, would appear ridiculous rather 
than authentic, and she could logically 
feel hurt that he had failed her; where- 
as the nine run together into one hand- 
some, resounding lie, was acceptable and 
accepted. 

“So does it count as a lie? Ought I 
to confess it? It seems to me that in the 
circumstances it doesn’t, but am I ra- 
tionalising?—trying to get myself off by 
pretending that my string of true ex- 
cuses would have sounded heartless, 
and my thumping lie which amounted 
to the same thing, didn’t?” 

“It looks rather like splitting hairs,” 
I replied—as Father Mangan had over 


and over again warned me in the past. 
But this man did not meekly submit to 
my judgment; he knit his brows, and 
on the lines of “what you see in print 
must be true,” asked me, his unofficial 
librarian, forthwith to produce a book 
on the nature of lying and its diversities. 
And indeed, an investigation into self- 
blame and self-justification could form 
the basis of a most interesting thesis, 
and this demand prove a fair challenge 
for wisdom and experience (mine) to 
declare that he would find a satisfying 
answer in such and such a chapter of 
such and such a volume by such and 
such a writer. 

It was an anticlimax when I had to 
admit reluctantly that I could not think 
of a single title: “You'd better browse 
round and see what you can find for 
yourself!” 





An Image of the U.S.A. 
(Continued from page 13) 


contemporary style of dancing which 
seems to be essentially American in its 
fusion of tapdance and jitterbug—a sort 
of folk-tradition—with classical steps, 
and in its easy nonchalant choreogra- 
phy. Also native is the dance-character 
of Good Guy Kelly himself, athletic, 
unpretentious, with the ever-ready boy- 
ish grin. The song and dance formula 
has now been stiffened, in the stage- 
musical Guys and Dolls, with a more 
sardonic urban wit, lacing its tremen- 
dous physical zip with some Broadway 
sophistication. The numbers in Guys 
and Dolls, as distinct from the simpler 
folksy spirit of Oklahoma, delight us 
with a dash of the New Yorker spirit, 
dry, ironic, incisive, very knowing and 
on the spot in a tough self-made way. 

No such sophistication trickles into 
any other department. The artless splen- 
dours of the older musicals (Ziegfield 
Follies, etc.) live on in pictures of the 
ancient world, biblical and _ classical. 
Perhaps not quite so artless; for more 
and more research on historical detail 
makes for authentic decor and settings 
in Land of the Pharoahs, Helen of Troy, 
Alexander the Great, The Robe. These 
reconstructions of ancient places are 
wholly educational. But the human tra- 
vail is unworthy of the setting, no 
powerful theme emerges from the gi- 
gantic dimensions as it could and did 
emerge from the original Griffiths mod- 
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el—Intolerance. Even when downright 
silliness is avoided, as in Alexander the 
Great, the human story is without gran- 
deur, maturity, or spirit. Lives of com- 
posers and artists suffer in the same 
way (the Song of Russia type), being 
nearly always muddled and travestied. 
Box-ofice and a lowbrow popular “cul- 
ture” is responsible, no doubt, for much 
of this. But even Huston’s ambitious 
Moulin Rouge, while it triumphs over 
the problem of Toulouse-Lautrec’s phys- 
ique, and composes a brilliant colour- 
plate of Montmartre, is yet basically 
glib and misleading about the artist's 
temperament and inner ilfe—in short a 
vulgarization. Yet Hollywood can learn, 
and Kirk Douglas’s Van Gogh in Lust 
for Life has left us hoping for a new 
standard of reverence and sensitivity. 
Religion however remains a major 
casualty. After thirty years The Ten 
Commandments have been remade by 
de Mille—bigger, but can we hope bet- 


ter? Hollywood films on religious themes: 


lack simplicity and reverence. The spec- 
tacle in Quo Vadis, Demetrius and the 
Gladiators or The Robe is anything but 
simple; yet it is childish in the context, 
for spiritual size has nothing to do with 
physical size. The fallacy invades char- 
acter in The Robe, where the hero tri- 
umphs in the name of Christianity by 
resisting the beasts of the arena with 
his bare hands. This is throwing the ox 


with a vengeance, and with him over- 
turning the central paradox of early 
Christianity—the triumph of failure, of 
non-resistance. But much more obnoxi- 
ous to our taste is the persistent churn- 
ing in of sex with religion, “justified” 
by the title—stories of Samson and Deli- 
lah, or David and Bathsheba, but just 
as blatant in The Robe and Quo Vadis. 
The naive de Mille formula for mixing 
awe and mystery (bogus) with the 
eroticism of physical torture in undress 
has drawn the greatest box-office results 
in the history of Hollywood. We can- 
not generalize about the ‘pathetic reli- 
gious needs of these mass audiences un- 
til we have eliminated the second half 
of the attraction. 

Finally, how seldom Hollywood has 
explored the adult theme of love. This 
may sound like outright heresy, until 
we are made conscious of it by the rare 
exception here and there—films like A 
Place in the Sun and Marty. For the 
thousands of kisses and long, squashed 
embraces reduce themselves to the same 
mechanical formula, so that we wait in 
vain for the moment of real feeling, for 
the touch of life which gives some in- 
dividual strangeness to every real love- 
affair. We therefore miss the emotional 
subtleties and ambiguities of the French 
cinema and even the delicate British 
variations on this theme. There have 
been some wry sophisticated comedies, 
on the lines of Bus Stop and The Moon 
Is Blue, but most average screen-ro- 
mances from Hollywood either copy the 
tender novelette (The Proud and the 
Profane, The Barefoot Contessa) or ex- 
tol the Magnificent Brute or the Splen- 
did Female Animal (Picnic, etc.). Once 
again the American approach seems to 
be physical and largely masculine, 
bound here by the concept of glamour 
rather than beauty—a glamour which is 
hardly even sensuous but a hard and 
masculine quality. Hence the character- 
istic concentration on the healthy skin, 
the bulging flesh, the bikini suit. This 
is sex-appeal divorced from personality, 
an essentially adolescent form of stimu- 
lus, in being static, incapable of devel- 
opment and ultimately wearing. In a 
Carne film, on the contrary, a physical 
or sensuous incident has a past and a 
future. It is involved with a mass of 
emotions and with complicated person- 
alities. In other words it is a hard fact. 

To end up dogmatizing about Real 
Life would .be a mistake all the same. 
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For every national cinema displays its 
own ways of screen-life, some of them 
mere formularies for stock responses, 
false worlds, other closer approximations 
to actual life but still closely based on 
the native literary tradition. In Holly- 
wood’s moving image of the lives and 
dreams of Americans, what impresses 
still is the continuity and consistency 
of the tradition. Variations on the Strong 
Silent Hero recur in pioneer, cowboy, 
soldier, sex-bomb, and even now in the 
Dean-Brando type—incoherent, inarticu- 
late, but a Good Guy, so simply sincere 
that his deepest feelings cannot be put 
into words. A _ deeply-ingrained _ be- 
haviour concept seems to lie behind this 
idea, since it appears also in so much 
fiction of the Hemingway and Stein- 
beck tradition. Fluency, elegant refine- 
ment, overt sophistication or elaboration 
of manners are consequently at a low 
premium. A strict sense of tragedy or 
fatality is very rare, for the general 
tendency is to evade the final logic of 
harsh emotion or passion, to call on 
the happy ending in all situations and 
so have it both ways. In its own way 
the American cinema thus testifies to 
the strength of the American dream— 
the inalienable right to happiness here 
in this new world. 





Pope Pius XIl 
on the Catholic Press 
(Continued from page 14) 


within the bounds clearly traced by In- 
finite Truth and Goodness. One’s in- 
ward vision then must be lifted up from 
the dark, confusing complexities of a 
passing world, to keep steadily in view 
the sheer, white light of eternity. The 
Catholic Press is offered and conse- 
crated to God, with the prayer that He 
may deign to use it as a fit and effec- 
tive instrument to open up to all men 
and to make easier for them the way 
to eternal life, which divine Wisdom 
has said is knowing Him Who is the 
one true God, and Jesus Christ Whom 
He sent. 

To Our Venerable Brother, your hon- 
orary President, to all Our Venerable 
Brothers whose pastoral zeal guides and 
promotes the Catholic press, to all the 
members of your Association and their 
dear ones at home, from a heart filled 
with joy for your devotion and success 
and with paternal affection We impart 
the Apostolic Benediction. _ 
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